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Ladies’ Winter Hats and Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-5. 
Tue brim of the small capote Fig. 1 rolls back 
in coronet shape an inch wide, and is covered by 


a full gathered binding of condor brown velvet, | 


which is studded with large cut jet and gold 
beads. A full pleated crown of condor brown 
velvet is on the back of the stiff frame, and a 
gold-colored plush facing on the inside of the 
brim. A piece two yards and a half long of 
eondor brown moiré ribbon four inches wide is 
twisted around the front of the bonnet, covering 
the edges of the velvet between the brim and 





crown, and forming the strings. A changeable 
brown and gold feather extends along the right 
side, and three brown ostrich tips droop over the 
front. An aigrette and a jet and gold clasp com- 
plete the trimming. 

The full puffed crown of the hat Fig. 2 is made 
of black velvet; the folds are caught together at 


| the centre under a jet clasp with a broad comb- 


like top. The brim is faced with thin silk, and 
covered on both sides with two lapping rows of 
side- pleated Spanish lace three inches wide. 
Black moiré ribbon four inches wide is twisted 
around the bonnet between the crown and brim, 
arranged in an Alsacian bow on the front, and in 





a broad butterfly bow, which is held down with 
a jet clasp, on the right side of the back. Three 
black ostrich tips droop over the left side. 

The frame of the hat Fig. 3 is covered smooth- 
ly with black velvet. The rolled brim has a full 
velvet binding, which is turned inward, and forms 
the facing. Jetted leaves are set at regular in- 
tervals on the revers of the brim, and similar 
larger leaves surround the crown, falling over 
the sides from the centre of the top. On the 
left side are two long cocks’ feathers set on un- 
der a fall of beaded Spanish lace and a jet orna- 
ment. 

The bonnet Fig. 4 has a high sloping crown 











Fig. 3,—Vetvet Har. 





and a flaring brim, which is rolled on the out- 
side ; it is smoothly covered and bound with olive 
green velvet, and faced with olive green satin, 
A folded bias strip of olive 
the crown, being caught up high on the left side 


green velvet encircles 


under a gilt buckle, and from there carried un- 
derneath the brim in the back. Five ostrich 
tips, three of them pale pink, one olive, and one 


old gold, are set on the front of the bonnet. The 
strings are of olive green satin ribbon, 

The bonnet Fig. 5 has a low round crown, and 
a brim which flares in the front and back, and 
is rolled at the it is covered with dark 
brown velvet, and bound with brown marabout 


edge ; 











Fig. 1.—Vetvet Capote. 


Fig. 2.—VeEtvet anp Lace Har. 


Fig. 4.—VeEtvet Bonner. 
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ig. 5.—VELVET Bonnet. 
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plush. The outer edge of the binding is studded 
with old gold beads. Small bows of dark brown 
moiré ribbon alternating with gilt clasps are set 
around the back and the right side of the crown. 
On the left side of the front there are three 
brown ostrich tips and an old gold pompon, 
which is tipped with brown. Strings of brown 
moiré ribbon four inches wide. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





The Third Volume of WaxrrEr’s YOUNG Pro- 
VL begins with Number 105, issued November 1. 
Among the illustrations are,“ What yer Laugh- 
in? at?” “ The Princes First Ride,” “ The Two 
Families,” and a capital front page, by M. J. 
3URNS, é/ustrating the First Part of “ The Sur- 
prising Experience of Ben Buttles,” by F. HH. 
CONVERSE. MR. JOHN HABBERTON contributes 
an interesting article, entitled “ The Home of the 
Reindeer,” with two illustrations; and Mr. A. 
W. Roperrs supplies a seasonable article on 
“Window Gardening,” with several designs. 





FRENCH SOCIETY. 
“ LAS, I have but one illusion left,” said 

_Sypnery Smita, “and that is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury!” Our skeptical gen- 
eration has its doubts even about the lawn 
sleeves and mitre. It has given over Rom- 
ULvus and Remus to the devouring wolf of 
criticism, yielded up WILLIAM TELL, ac- 
knowledged the Age of Chivalry to be an ill- 
smelling and brutish dusk of Time, and ad- 
mitted that there might be two sides to the 
story of Scottish Mary. But one faith we 
had cherished, one conviction we had held 
as motive and incitement to an impossible 
emulation. And this was an absolute be- 
lief in the French salon. 

Our own society, we were ready to ad- 
mit, displayed a too severe formalism and a 
too eager frivolity. But these blemishes 
were faults of newness, we gontended, and 
in time we might hope to attain something 
of the glow, the grace, the simplicity, which 
is the last refinement of elaboration, the 
wit, the airiness, the courtesy, that make 
the Parisian drawing-room the envy and 
the despair of alien peoples. 

Have not we learned our painful modi- 
cum of the fashionable tongue from women 
who created the salon, and illuminated it 
with their fine sayings and perfect breed- 
ing? Madame De RaMBOUILLET, with all 
her affectations, was a great lady, and we 
meet excellent company under her roof. As 
for that “pretty pagan,” Madame Dr Sé£- 
viank, we fall in love with her across two 
centuries, and visit her as often as opportu- 
nity offers. Nor is her friend with the “ di- 
vine reason,” Madame De LAFAYETTE, for 
whom ROCHEFOUCAULD sought a new com- 
pliment, and called her distinctively “ genu- 
ine,” a less charming hostess. 

Madame Dr LAMBERT, Madame Du Derr- 
FAND, the MARECHALE DE BEAUVARE, Ma- 
dame Du CuHAreLtet, Madame De Sraét, 
Madame RoLanp, Madame Dr Souza, Ma- 
dame R&camreR, Madame De Rémusat, Ma- 
dame Dr Duras—there is not room even to 
write the names of the clever and well-bred 
women whose houses have attracted the 
wisest, wittiest, noblest of their country- 
men, alike through stormy and peaceful 
times, and who created and preserved the 
finest society the world has seen. 

This fine realm of the intellectual and 
artistic seems to hold a divine right of per- 
petual existence, and the imagination trans- 
fers the old life to the newer times. But 
thoughtful Frenchmen complain that with 
these have arisen newer manners, and worse. 
If the illustrious men of the past were liv- 
ing, say they, they would not venture to 
talk, save on the most frivolous subjects, 
with the Parisienne of high rank. In most 
drawing-rooms ladies and gentlemen have 
ceased to converse with each other. The 
only pleasure women derive from their soi- 
rées is the display of splendid clothes. Their 
vocabulary is as limited as their resources. 
The words “ravissante,” “charmante,” “ex- 
quise,” “adorable,” “magnifique,” “ poé- 
tique,” revolve regularly, and describe in- 
differently a bit of lace, an artificial flower, 
a ballet, a pug-dog, a piece of china, an act- 
ress’s head-dress, or a work of art. In short, 
they seem to have reached the “quite too 
awfully pretty” stratum of talk. 

The hostess has no sense of a duty which 
passes beyond a rich toilette, polite nothings 
to*the coming and the parting guest, and 
refreshments. ‘The men are therefore driv- 
en to talk to each other, and to fly this so- 
cial desert as soon as possible. If they are 





asked why this dreary simulacrum of soci- 
ety exists, they reply that it is because girls 
and boys receive an education radically dif- 
ferent. The feminine brain has no exercise. 
No intellectual or even sentimental converse 
of a high and delicate order is possible be- 
tween men and women disqualified to un- 
derstand each other. And they add that 
the really influential women in Paris to-day 
are almost all foreigners. 

The French government has lately pass- 
ed a law establishing colleges, or lycées, for 
girls. The debate was long and bitter. The 
cp onents of the measure contended that 
such schools would become nests of infidel- 
ity; that it was enough for women to be 
wives and mothers; that the gravest dan- 
gers to the state would arise from their in- 
struction in secular knowledge; that matri- 
monial difficulties would multiply if the 
woman were permitted to think herself the 
equal in intelligence of the man; and final- 
ly—unanswerable argument—that neither 
JOAN of Arc nor JEANNE HACHETTE, the her- 
oine of Beauvais, graduated in such objec- 
tionable places. 

To these propositions it was replied that 
the inteHect and the heart of the nation 
should be united; that the root of conjugal 
discord was the unequal intelligence of the 
sexes; that wives ought to be able to asso- 
ciate themselves with the thoughts, senti- 
ments, pursuits, and moral and intellectual 
aspirations of their husbands, and that the 
state should, in justice, do as much for girls 
as for boys. 

Was it, then, the eulture of the women 
which made the French salon possible? Ma- 
dame Dr SéviGnf£ read everything, and read 
well. “It gives,” said that brilliant lady, 
“dull colors to the mind to have no taste 
for solid reading.” Theology, the drama, 
poetry, mathematics, Rabelais, Tacitus, and 
Virgil, in the original—these were her fa- 
miliar companions. Madame DE Laray- 
ETTE, who “reformed the novel,” was an 
excellent classic, a universal student, and 
converted dullness into wit in the alembic 
of her bright intelligence. Madame DE 
Duras declared that she found a know- 
ledge of Latin useful in making sweetmeats, 
and her model housekeeping and devoted 
motherhood did not hinder delightful friend- 
ships with CHATEAUBRIAND, MoLft, Hum- 
BOLDT, CUVIER, TALLEYRAND. Nay, there 
was not one of the famous women whose 
names stand for a brilliant hospitality who 
was not thoughtful, cultivated, and the 
equal companion of enlightened men. Is 
there no hint in this brief statement for 
American women, and no help toward that 
true society they desire to establish ? 





THE BUMPTIOUS BOY. 

'T seems to be pretty well agreed upon by 
domestic critics that the boy as a house- 
hold institution is not an object of unalloy- 
ed delight, although he is to be endured as 
a necessary evil. Of course that applies to 
everybody’s boy but our boy. Our boy is 
not the ordinary boy at all, but a hero born, 
an incipient demi-god, the young St. George 
himself—although the neighbors may de- 
clare him to be St. George and the Dragon 

too, since nothing in his path is left alive. 

It is in boy-nature inevitably to be act- 
ive, leaping, laughing, living; the growing 
bones and muscles will have full play, the 
healthy lungs full ery. A boy that is any 
sort of a boy must be gay and noisy, and 
must make an atmosphere of commotion 
about himself and his boots, his dogs, his 
toys, his guns, or his want of all those and 
like things. If he sat still and talked under 
his breath, we should know something was 
the matter with him, and expect but poorly 
for his future; and so, if our nerves are in 
tolerable health, and nobody is really ill in 
the house, we welcome all his racket and 
stir, and would not have onesound, one echo, 
the less of his calling, and jumping, and run- 
ning, and whistling, and bouncing, and slam- 
ming, and if other folks object to him, we 
congratulate ourselves that his affairs are 
none of other folks’ business, and look for- 
ward to the time when they will regret their 
inability to perceive the greatness of the 
man that was folded in the boy to await its 
timely development. 

But this is merely the Common Boy of 
North America, as Aunt Jane in Malbone 
would say—this is only our boy and your 
boy. There is something about this one dif- 
fering from the normal and generic boy. He 
is not the evil-disposed boy, the bad boy, or, 
worse than any of the others for daily use 
and comfort, he is not the bumptious boy. 
For of all things in a family, short of shrews 
and scolds and busybodies, the bumptious 
boy is the most intolerable. 

The bumptious boy is always several 
years older than the family Bible registers 
him, and he impresses the circumstance 
upon you every day by means of his sublime 
effrontery. While you consider him the 
veriest youth, he considers himself already 
a man, and as far as he can acts up to the 





assumption. His tongue is in every dia- 
logue; his opinion is proffered on every point; 
his advice is forced upon you, whether the 
affair be momentous or trifling. He receives 
your guests for you before you can do it 
yourself; he takes the burden of their en- 
tertainment; he criticises the cookery with 
the air of Dr. KircHENER; he is gallant to 
the house-maids, who humor him because it 
is so laughable; he affects airs of society, 
makes calls on amused ladies, has engraved 
cards if he can get them, makes a fuss about 
his linen; his correspondence becomes volu- 
minous, and he is overrun with occupations 
and engagements. He apologizes for ap- 
pearing to neglect you; he offers to do you 
services with his superior facilities; he pre- 
tends to the confidence of people that he 
knows you respect;-he comments on their 
peculiarities too; he opens the morning pa- 
per and peruses it, whether his elders wait 
for it or not, and knows all there is to know 
on politics, being sure not to espouse his fa- 
ther’s side, lest he be thought to take the 
“old man’s” opinions ready-made. He toss- 
es off a glass of wine at table, when he 
knows no one will like to dispute it, and 
calls for another, to let you see what a man 
he is, and what a head he has; he swaggers 
into a gentleman’s room and helps himself 
to cigars; into a lady’s boudoir and busies 
himself with her work-basket, while affect- 
ing a knowledge of the world that would 
make her laugh in her sleeve if it were not 
exceedingly offensive. He hints darkly; he 
assumes to have had affairs and experiences ; 
if it were not unmanly to boast, he would 
tell you of many women that are in love 
with him—with him, just out of his pina- 
fores! He practices for future love-making 
with his aunts and girl cousins, and kisses 
them in a manner that makes their fingers 
tingle to box his ears a dozen times over, if 
it were not for their Christian kindness in 
hesitating to amaze him, and hurt his sur- 
prised feelings by repulsing his affections. 

In short, he is an urchin just in his teens, 
with an overweening and colossal conceit 
of himself, who is a scourge and a nuisance, 
but who amuses everybody so much that he 
hardly kindles lasting indignation, while 
the family hope concerning him is that he 
may one day have sense enough to see what 
a fool he has been. 

You feel, nevertheless—if not so closely 
bound to him as to feel nothing of the sort, 
—that the acquaintance of this bumptious 
boy is detrimental to every other boy with 
whom he comes in contact, and for the sake 
of the human race in general, and of afford- 
ing it as little injury as possible, rather than 
let loose upon it this hurtful species, you en- 
dure his well-meant insolence, and the lib- 
erties he takes, yourself, and long for the 
years to come that shall put an end to his 
forth-putting aigs and graces, and make him 
a man, perhaps not any the more disagree- 
able fur having at the early stage graduated 
in his bumptiousness, and cast it off with 
the things that are behind. 





RATIONAL DRESS MOVEMENTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


0 Englishwomen the feminine world is in- 
debted for a large number of sensible gar- 
ments, whose superiority over all others of their 
kind is so incontestable that they have been ac- 
cepted by women of every nation all over the civ- 
ilized globe. Balmoral skirts, thick-soled boots, 
Jersey bodices, woollen dresses, are all in their 
way real blessings, and have undoubtedly saved 
the lives of many women, who, if the wear which 
they displaced had still prevailed, would have 
gone down untimely under the wheels of Fash- 
ion’s Juggernaut. Mrs. Trollope, in her caustic 
volume published fifty years ago, called Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, speaks with horror of 
the wearing of paper-soled shoes by American 
women, and she gives a sketch of a beautiful 
Cincinnati girl treading her way amid the snowy 
streets in low slippers which would be just the 
thing for the ball-room, so delicate are they. An 
old Cincinnati gentleman, who remembers Mrs. 
Trollope, says he thinks she was a woman of gen- 
ius, and he knows she had big feet. No doubt 
this is a youthful reminiscence. It is probable 
that the sensible Englishwoman wore good stout 
boots, which were greatly in contrast with the 
thin, dainty slippers of the American belles of 
that period. Therefore she seemed to have large 
feet. And I may observe that the impression of 
Englishwomen generally having large feet is still 
a widely spread one. It is perfectly erroneous. 
With the exception of Spanish and American wo- 
men, with both of which races small feet seem to 
be a national trait, Englishwomen have quite as 
small feet as any others. Their feet, as a rule, 
are as small as those of Frenchwomen. If they 
do not appear so, it is because the generality of 
Englishwomen are too sensible to wear the mur- 
derous foot-gear of the French. To be bien chaus- 
sée, the Frenchwoman is satisfied to be reduced to 
very nearly the Chinese helplessness; and al- 
though in London and other large English towns 
fashion claims a certain percentage of maniacs 
who will paralyze their feet in order to make them 
conform to a conventional standard of beauty, 
nevertheless the greater proportion of English- 
women are sensible enough to take long daily 
country walks in excellently made wide - soled, 
low-heeled boots, which never cause a pang to an 





ardent pedestrian, no matter how rough the path 
she travels, 

Dark stockings are also an English fashion. 
A dozen years or so ago the fashion of wearing 
white stockings and white petticoats was univer- 
sal in America, in all weathers. Now, on a mud- 
dy day, white under-wear for a pedestrian is con- 
sidered scarcely tidy, because a lady may leave 
her house quite freshly laundried,-s0 to speak, 
and before she has proceeded half a mile she 
may be shockingly besplashed. The general im- 
pression prevails that the Queen herself in Seot- 
land set the fashion of wearing the scarlet un- 
der-skirt to which the name of her Highland cas- 
tle—Balmoral—was given by universal consent. 
The convenient round hat for ladies was an Eng- 
lish innovation, and was greatly ridiculed at first 
by the French caricaturists. At present women 
of all ages and of all civilized countries find the 
English round hat useful and becoming. 

In view of these facts, we naturally look to 
England for every “new departure” whose aim 
is toward the bettering of the garments we wear. 
The French are hopelessly wedded to a certain 
formal style of clothing. To be chic, to be comme 
il faut, to be de mise according to the local stand- 
ard, the Frenchwoman consents to be the passive 
slave of a dressmaker. 

In France, as in America, fine dress is much 
more thought of than in England. There is a 
deeply rooted feeling among the best classes of 
English people that it is rather contemptible to 
pay much attention to dress. To be radiantly 
clean is the prime object; and nothing is a 
surer sign of low breeding than to be fidgeting 
with any portion of one’s adornment, as persons 
who have given much thought to and paid much 
money for their garments are apt to do. 

At present there are several projects before 
the public in England whose aim is an emancipa- 
tion from the thralldom of the reigning style of 
dress for ladies in all the capitals of Christen- 
dom. The organization called “The Rational 
Dress Society” has for its president the Viscount- 
ess Harberton, whose recent speeches at the So- 
cial Science Meeting in Dublin have attracted 
much attention for their close and cogent reason- 
ing on vital subjects. Some years ago I read a 
book upon the absurdities of modern dress, writ- 
ten by the Viscountess Harberton, and it struck 
me as so profoundly sensible, so original, and so 
strong in its appeals to common-sense and com- 
mon decency, that as soon as I heard of the or- 
ganization I took the liberty of applying to Lady 
Harberton by letter for information relating to 
the Rational Dress Society. With business-like 
promptitude Lady Harberton sent me full printed 
explanations by return of post. Rule 2 gives the 
key-note of the organization, its raison d’étre. 

“9. The objects of the society shall be to promote 
the adoption, according to individual taste and con- 
venience, of a style of dress based upon considerations 
of health, comfort, and agen and to deprecate con- 


stant changes of fashion, which can not be recom- 
mended on any of these grounds,” 


An explanatory leaflet, probably from the Vis- 
countess’s pen, further explains the ends which 
the society has in view: 

“ First, to denounce and protest against every 
fashion in dress which is in itself evil, é.¢., in- 
jurious to health, inconsistent with modesty, or 
which in any way fetters or confines the limbs so 
as to interfere with their free action. We may 
add to these objects the suppression of whatever 
is deforming or vulgar. 

“In the second place, the society aims at the 
introduction of a style of dress which shall be 
comfortable, healthful, and in every way suitable 
as a rational covering for rational human beings.” 

There follows, in explanation of the causes 
which have induced the members of the Rational 
Dress Association to open their rebellion upon 
the prevailing fashions, a recapitulation of truths 
which every woman knows to her sorrow, name- 
ly, that one of her dresses costs three or four 
times what her husband or brother would pay for 
a suit, which he will continue to wear until it be- 
comes shabby, while she has no sooner got her 
costume, made in accordance with the latest de- 
sign, than fashion sets in another quarter, and 
the whole dress must be pulled to pieces, recut, 
retrimmed, and radically altered, at the cost of 
much money and much time. How completely 
true is the following paragraph, taken from Lady 
Harberton’s essay ! 

“But if these constant changes of fashion 
prove a burden to rich women, what must they 
be to those of slender means? Even the lady 
who does not require to consider the money 
question must devote a great deal of time and 
thought to the subject if she goes much into so- 
ciety, and desires to do so always fashionably 
dressed. But it is to those who have little to 
expend, who have to devote hand-work as well as 
head-wérk to the task, who have to give many a 
weary hour to the work of trying to “make old 
things look as well as new,” that the dress ques- 
tion becomes a truly terrible one. Many girls de- 
vote the best part of their lives to preparing their 
own dress, and have thus no time left to carry on 
or improve themselves in any of the studies or 
accomplishments they had commenced at school. 
Fashion is a hard task-master, and with them it is 
often stitch, stitch, stitch, all day long, in order 
to pass muster at the evening party or gay pro- 
menade, And yet would anybody seriously assert 
that these girls would be one whit less attractive 
if they wore fewer and less elaborate toilettes ? 
What a blessing it would be if they would throw 
fashion to the dogs, and trusting to the sweet- 
ness and beauty of youth as their true charm, 
adopt a neat and simple costume, which might, 
like a man’s coat, be worn on all occasions till it 
was too shabby to be worn longer! What an 
amount of money, time, and energy this would set 
free for other and better purposes !” 

The Rational Dress Reform naturally is op- 
posed to tight-lacing, to high-heeled shoes, to 
heavy and ill-distributed under-clothing, and to 
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cloaks and mantles which tie down the arms of 
the wearer to her sides, like a trussed fowl ready 
for the spit. The “reformed” garment princi- 
pally advocated by the society is, however, the 
dual skirt, and I took an early opportunity of 
visiting the establishment of a high-art dress- 
maker where a model of this dress is on view. 

In response to my request to see the dual skirt, 
a young attendant brought forth a huge doll baby, 
which was dressed in a pretty pink muslin robe, 
cut in accordance with the design approved by 
the society as being “rational.” Certainly the 
dress is in.no sense objectionable as an icono- 
clasm, because the trousers (or dual skirt) are 
completely hidden by the princesse over-dress, 
which descends so nearly within touch of the 
ground that but the merest edge of the under- 
frilling and superposed kilting of the wide trou- 
sers is discernible. A lady might wear this dual 
skirt in any assembly, and no observer would 
suspect the presence of an innovation in female 
clothing, so well does the new dress simulate in 
general appearance the style at present standard. 
The dressmakers told me they were making a 
great many dresses cut in this way, and that all 
ladies who wore them spoke of the great comfort 
they afforded in respect of freedom from that op- 
pressive ligature, the tie-back skirt. 

Lady Harberton’s society, if so I may speak 
of the association over which the Viscountess pre- 
sides, is not the only organization of the kind at 
present flourishing in England. There are sever- 
al London societies whose members are pledged 
to wear and to advocate to others the wearing of 
garments which do not impede the movements 
of the body, and are not liable to injure either ex- 
ternal or internal organs, are not unduly costly, or 
subject to frequent change of shape. Of all such 
which have come under my observation, none have 
seemed to me to hit upon a “ compromise” gar- 
ment which so well answers the purpose for which 
it was designed as the Dress Reform Society with 
its dual skirt. 

As another branch of the reform subject, Miss 
Lucie Whitby, at Malvern, sends me her project 
for reform in funeral pomp and in mourning at- 
tire. It is no doubt quite true that custom leads 
many persons into great extravagance in respect 
to dress and mourning parade at funeral cere- 
monies, and that too at the moment when of all 
others bereaved survivors of the dead have no 
desire, no heart, to think of the miserable mate- 
rialities which fashion demands. The society of 
which Miss Whitby is president advocates the 
simplest mode of interment consistent with dig- 
nity—the use of the “ earth-to-earth” coffin (whose 
hygienic advantages the greatest men of science 
have approved), the continuance of the usual 
wear in costume, black if more consistent with 
the feelings, and if ready to hand, with the addi- 
tion of a band of cloth or crape upon the arm, 
as a mourning badge. Ottve Logan. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EMBOSSED COSTUMES. 


MBOSSED costumes are shown among the 
_4 latest importations, with the figures in relief 
sewed on instead of being woven in the fabric. 
This is shown in quaintly beautiful designs done 
in Venetian leather on plush, and also in cloth 
applied to velvet. For instance, the short cling- 
ing mantle that Worth now makes with each 
suit and the lower skirt of the costume will be 
of myrtle green velvet nearly concealed by cloth 
arabesques that are stitched upon it, while the 
basque and over-skirt will be of India cashmere 
of the same shade. Or else the costume has a 
plain skirt and sleeved mantle of brown plush 
embossed with bronze morocco sewed on in some 
graceful curving pattern; the basque will be of 
the new soft repped Venetian silk in red bronze 
shades made very short, with plush facings, col- 
Jar, and cuffs, The Venetian stuff is used as 
drapery on the plush skirt, and the bronze re-ap- 
pears even in the buttons of the basque, which 
are very small and of bullet shape. These heavy 
medisval-looking fabrics are among the most 
costly of the French importations. 


OTHER NOVEL COMBINATIONS, 


Yontrasts of color are very attractive in some 
of the new costumes; for instance,Worth trints 
very dark blue satin with brown plush most ef- 
fectively, or he makes a suit of green velvet with 
brown fur beaver or other fur trimming. Coats 
or basques that are to be worn with black or 
other dark-colored skirts of satin or of velvet are 
made of rich tapestries and of embossed Surahs 
with gold-colored ground, on which the raised 
woven figures are of black plush of heavy pile. 
Very dark red plush or olive green coats are also 
used for this purpose, and are made short and 
single-breasted. The black costumes contrasted 
with peony red are among the gayest of the sea- 
son, and are made more brilliant by jet trim- 
mings that are always in favor with Parisiennes, 
though sometimes they are temporarily eclipsed 
here. Handsomest among these is a black bro- 
ceaded satin of peony design combined with red 
satin also brocaded with peonies, and trimmed 
with drooping jets and black ridged plush. The 
black basque has a red painted vest reaching to 
the waist line, with drooping jet ornaments in 
rows across it, with a wide folded red belt at the 
waist line crossing the front from the outside 
darts. The straight skirt of black brocade has 
two plush borders at the foot of such heavy pile 
that it resembles fur. The flat front and sides 
and the panier scarfs are of the red brocade, and 
there are rows of jet drops across the front. The 
black sleeves have an inner cuff of red satin, over 
which droops black Spanish lace. To accompany 
this will be a small black mantle of the black 
brocade with red satin quilted lining, and gather- 
ed ruffles of plain black satin on the edge. Very 
distinguished-looking dresses are also made of 





dark India cashmeres, on which are wrought 
spots of contrasting color as large as a silver dol- 
lar; for these red spots on dark green and blue 
on seal brown are very unique; thus a green 
plush skirt will have an over-dress of green spot- 
ted camel’s-hair, and a short green plush wrap 
bordered with brown otter fur; or a skirt of 
brown camel’s-hair spotted with blue will have a 
skirt of blue wool widely striped with brown 
plush. The leopard-spotted plush is also used 
for a jacket and skirt, with drapery of cashmere 
or of cloth, 
PANIER DRAPERIES. 


In the dresses brought from Worth’s by mo- 
distes who remained late in Paris in order to get 
the newest styles the skirts are far more bouf- 
fant than those brought early in the autumn, 
This fullness is not in the skirts, but in the pa- 
nier drapery, which is arranged in various ways. 
Sometimes the bouffant effect is given by two 
lengthwise poufs in the back, behind the panier 
scarfs on the sides; these poufs are gathered 
lengthwise on a crinoline foundation in the way 
formerly worn, and are very effective when made 
of satin. Another caprice is the long coat with 
puffed back made with demi-trained skirts ; this 
has the two middle forms caught up to give pa- 
nier fullness, while the other forms are each cut 
in sharp flat points, The new demi-trained skirts 
are composed of four breadths, with only a little 
sloping at the top of the front and side breadths, 
instead of being sloped from top to bottom. The 
large bow drapery ig seen on both simple and 
elaborate dresses. 4 other costumes there are 
side pieces pleated at top, then having the ends 
turned under to puff cut on the sides like the regu- 
lar Marie Antoinette paniers ; the back breadths 
are then tied in two great box pleats. The popu- 
lar fashion of flounces covering the back breadths 
from top to bottom is also repeated in the richest 
fabries, but these flounces are gathered instead of 
being pleated, and are cut bias ; there is then an 
extra drape of some soft fabric falling down the 
sides of these flounces, and crossing them at the 
top. In all the styles shown the draping is much 
higher than any lately worn ; even in those dress- 
es that have princesse backs made by fastening 
a great bow of the skirt drapery on the back of 
the corsage, this bow is placed higher than for- 
merly, showing only the slightest curve of the 
figure below the waist line, instead of giving the 
depth seen in the Marguérite corsage. To make 
these back draperies perfect, larger tournures are 
imported with the curved steel springs run in 
muslin casings in the manner so long seen in 
French bustles ; the increase in size is, however, 
very slight; and the whole beauty of the toilette 
is destroyed if it is apparent that this full effect 
is given by a steel tournure instead of by the soft- 
ly draped fabric of the paniers. A new arrange- 
ment for back breadths differing entirely from 
these is shown effectively when two rich materials 
are combined in one dress—for instance, black 
satin with gay peony red brocaded satin ; the back 
breadths of black satin are lined with red bro- 
cade, folded into a single great Watteau pleat, 
and are cut shorter in the middle in a point toward 
the top, so that the red lining shows in each fold 
of the pleat. 

NEW BASQUES. 


The newest basques have a Watteau pleat in 
the back, instead of the two dduble box pleats, 
which are still more used than any other arrange- 
ment, though they are no longer new. This Wat- 
teau effect is precisely like that just described for 
over-skirts, but is, of course, shorter. The two 
middle forms of the back make this pleat with 
its shortest part at its centre seam, a contrasting 
facing showing in the folds, and the long sides, 
loaded in each pointed end, fall over upon the 
side forms. This is very dressy on black bro- 
caded velvet or satin, with red or white satin 
facing the pleat, and showing distinctly where 
the box pleat is laid double; the side forms are 
then very short, barely curving below the waist 
line, are piped on the edge, and two gathered 
frills of Spanish lace cross the hips, and fill in 
the space between the sharply pointed front of 
the basque and the Watteau back. The new 
short basques are apt to become as popular as 
the pointed antique waists, especially with young 
ladies ; these have a bias piece three or four 
inches deep, slightly curved to the figure, sewed 
across a round waist at the waist line, and ex- 
tending from the front to the middle forms of 
the back, which are short or long according to 
fancy, and are laid in two box pleats; the fronts 
are made to slope away sharply from the waist 
line. A slender pointed vest of contrasting fab- 
ric is a favorite finish for the fronts of handsome 
basques, and there are also Directoire vests with 
a double revers their entire length, and a wide 
soft belt passed across the waist line, and fast- 
ening on the left side with a rosette or with a 
knotted sash. A pretty finish for the front of 
the neck of black dresses is to have black satin 
ribbon two inches wide laid in three loops turn- 
ed backward on each side of the standing collar, 
with ends hanging below, and above this a pleat- 
ing of black Spanish lace. Very full frills of 
white lace are gathered down each side of the 
front of vests, and allowed to fall carelessly for- 
ward upon the vest in Louis Quatorze fashion. 


FLOUNCES, ETC, 


Gathered flounces are fashionable again for 
rich stuffs, such as satin and velvet. For in- 
stance, satin is doubled and gathered in flounces 
six inches deep when finished, and put on lap- 
ping in full bunchy clusters at the foot of front 
breadths of satin or velvet skirts. Bias gather- 
ed flounces of black velvet trim the back of some 
of Worth’s skirts from top to bottom. Other 
velvet flounces are doubled and box - pleated, 
while some frills of satin are lined with a con- 
trasting color, as chocolate with shrimp pink, or 
dark blue or green with the new terra-cotta red. 
Black balayeuses of pleated black lawn, edged 





with French lace, are preferred in black skirts to 
the white balayeuse pleatings so long used, 


MOTHER HUBBARD WRAPPERS. 


The new Mother Hubbard wrappers for ladies 
are most comfortable garments when made of 
soft sleazy flannels, and are very dressy when fine 
camel’s-hair cloth or Surah satin is used. These 
are shaped precisely like the Mother Hubbard 
cloaks worn by little girls, with the full straight 
breadths of the front and back gathered to a 
yoke, or else shirred at the neck to form a square 
yoke. The full shirring below the plain yoke is 
preferred by most ladies, as it gives greater full- 
ness, and the garment will then entirely conceal 
the outlines of the figure. Blue and white blocks, 
or even stripes of red, blue, brown, or black, with 
alternating white stripes, are very pretty for flan- 
nel wrappers, with a shirred frill about the neck 
lined with silk, the same at the wrists, shirred 
tops on the pockets, and two sets of ribbons for 
tying the front—one at the neck, and the other 
at the waist line. Plush turned-over collars, 
cuffs, and pockets are seen on more elaborate 
wrappers of this kind. Bath wrappers made of 
white blankets, with the wide blue borders for 
the trimming, are most comfortable garments. 


BALMORALS, ETC. 

Quilted satin Balmoral skirts, wadded with eider- 
down to make them light and warm, are objects 
of luxury with those who can pay $14 or $15 for 
a petticoat; they come in very dark shades of 
red, blue, and green, also in black satin. Farmer’s 
satin skirts, with the lower part wadded and the 
upper warmly lined, are the more popular choice, 
as they cost $4 50 each, and come in good lus- 
trous black, which is found by experience to be 
the best color for a winter Balmoral. There are 
also less expensive skirts made of twilled flannel, 
with gored breadths edged with a single pleated 
flounce. These are in dark colors and black, and 
cost $3 50; the felt skirts are in better colors, 
and are not so stiff as those formerly used, and 
cost from $1 50 upward. 

Petticoats to be worn under the Balmorals are 
now shown in dark-colored woven merino of the 
heaviest qualities used for vests and drawers, and 
finished at the bottom with a broad selvedge. 
These are shown in clear bright scarlet and in 
clear gray; they cost $2 50 each, while those of 
white merino are only $1 50. The machine- 
knitted skirts are greatly improved in texture and 
in pattern, being as pretty as if crocheted by 
hand; they are also far more reasonable in 
price now that they are manufactured in this 
country, and may be had in pale blue, scarlet, 
gray, or white for $3 50; in children’s sizes they 
begin as low as $1 25. Colored flannel skirts 
also grow in favor, and those of fawn-color, pale 
blue, or bright red are liked as well as white flan- 
nels by the most fastidious ladies. They are 
popular when edged with wool lace of the same 
color, and with brier stitching on the tucks and 
up each seam; they cost $3 50. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. 
A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Srewart & Co.; and 
James McCrxery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

THE investiture of King ALFonso of Spain 
with the British Order of the Garter must have 
made quite a picturesque scene. The young 
King was in halberdier’s uniform, with no deco- 
ration on his simple dark blue tunic. The aged 
Marquis of Northampton knelt, and clasped on 
his left leg the garter, which is of massive links 
of gold on blue velvet, with a buckle represent- 
ing St. George and the Dragon, and he was then 
clothed with the ribbon, star, collar, hat and 
feather, and the Knight’s mantle of blue silk vel- 
vet, lined with white velvet, and clasped with 
solid gold ornaments. 

—Lord CoRNWALLIs was not used to umbrel- 
las, which came into general use at about the 
time of our Revolution, and considered them 
but effeminate things. ‘Stand aside, man,” he 
said, testily, toa man-servant who held oue over 
him; ‘* I’m not made of sugar.”’ 

—Mr. MENELAUS, general manager of the 
Great Dowlais Iron-Works, in Wales, receives 
the largest salary paid in commercial life. He 
was receiving ten thousand dollars a year, when, 
trade being slack, a reduction was suggested to 
him, aud he at once resigned. Unable to do 
without him, the firm offered to restore the old 
salary, but as he had works of his own, he de- 
elared it did not pay him to give up so much 
time, nor did he pay any heed to the overtures 
made till the sum of fifty thousand dollars a 
year, paid quarterly, was proposed, which figure 
he now receives. 

—Mr. TENNYSON has taken a house in London 
for the winter months. 

—Four English soldiers and two Sepoys were 
recently carried off and sold into slavery in Af- 
ghanistan, and the English papers are eager for 
some one to imitate the exploit of Colonel Stew- 
ART, who, disguised as an Armenian horse-deal- 
er, penetrated the enemy’s country, and after- 
ward resided on the frontier for a month, meet- 
ing the special correspondent of a London paper 
every day, without being suspected of being an 
Englishman. 

—The oldest knight in Great Britain is Gen- 
eral Sir Duncan MacGregor, K.C.B., who is 
ninety-three, and the youngest is Sir LupDLow 
Correr, who is twenty-seven. 

—The Duke of Sutherland has remitted fifty 
per cent. of their rents to his tenants. 

—Alderman ELuis, the Lord-Mayor-elect of 
London, is an auctioneer. 

—At the International Electrical Exhibition, 
Mr. Epison took five gold medals more than 
any otherexhibitor. He has taken out lately one 
hundred and forty-four patents covering the 
electric light. 

—A new scientific journal, called Knowledge, 
to be edited by Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor, the 
astronomer, will appear soon in London, 

—Hughenden Mande has been leased by Sir 
SamveL WIixson for about eighteen hundred 
dollars a year. Its future squire, CoNINGsBY 
Ratru Disxastt, is said to be clever, but shy, 





reserved, and somewhat eccentric. He has more 
taste for music than forany other study. He has 
just entered as a pupil at the Charter-House, 

—Before leaving Paris, the two princes of Sizm 
bought for their brother's harem three hundred 
and fifty pianos! 

—This is a great age for unearthing. It is be- 
lieved that the original of Mozart's Requiem 
has been found in Berlin. 

—Sir Moses Monreriore, who is now but 
three years from one bundred, telegraphed a re- 
quest to Palestine for prayers for President Gar- 
FIELD in the synagogues of the four holy cities. 

—Prince Vicrok NaPoLeon is to be the sole 
heir of the ex-Empress EvuGénie, who had her 
will made in Paris some little time ago, and who 
of course admonishes him to use his wealth in 
the Bonapartist cause. 

—HARRIET MARTINEAU used 
“educated” South-down mutton, 

—A lady in Cleveland, who said she had no- 
thing else to give to the GARFIELD memorial 
fund, but must give something, contributed to 
it her gold ear-rings. 

—General Wape Hampton escorted - Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson and her daughter at York- 
town. Mrs. Jackson is a pleasing brunette; 
the daughter is a pretty and graceful bright- 
haired and dark-eyed young lady. ; 

—America has so entirely won the approval 
of Mr. Water, of the London Times, that he 
would like his family to come and live here, in 
order to get acquainted with the people. . 

—The exiled Minister of the Bey of Tunis, 
MustTaPua, lives in Paris, and the Crown Prin- 
cess of Brazil and the Grand Duke NicHo.as are 
his tenants, he having largely invested in houses, 

—The great- granddaughter of LaraYerTs, 
Madame the Marquise de Chambrun, has lived 
in Washington for many years, but is now un- 
fortunately in France. She is tall and very fair, 
with a marked resemblance to the famous bust 
of ANTINOUS. 

—The Saxe-Meiningen Orchestra, on their 
tour through Germany, under Von Bi Low, will 
play the BEETHOVEN Symphonies entirely from 
memory. 

—Seven noble Siamese children have lately 
been brought to London, by the brother of the 
King of Siam, to be educated. 

—On the evening of Liszt's seventieth birth- 
day a performance of his Saint Elizabeth took 
place at Weimar. The great artist's late illness 
was not so disastrous as at first feared and re- 
ported. 

—It is said that the scene in court not long 
since, when the case of GENEVIEVE WAKD v. 
THEODORE Moss and Lester WALLACK came 
up for trial, and the witty Mr. Josera H. Choate 
began his cross- examination, was not only as 
good as a play, but a good deal better. 

—Mr. STANLEY, the African explorer, has re- 
covered, and is in fine health and spirits. 

—A gentleman who passed the Yale examina- 
tion twenty years ago, but did not matriculate, 
going into business instead, marrying and pro- 
spering, has lately arranged his affairs so thet 
he could leave business for four years, has car 
ried his family to New Haven, and entered the 
college, where he is now a Freshman. 

—October 19 was the seventeenth anniversary 
of Sueripan’s Ride. 

—M. ARNOLD Mortier, of the staff of the 
Figaro, who signs his dramatie articles, “ Un 
Monsieur de Orchestre,’ accompanies Patri 
on her American tour. 

—It is now rumored that Taomas, Duke of 
Genoa, the only brother of Queen MARGHERITA 
of Italy, and the Princess Beatrice will make a 
match. But the same religious reasons that hin- 
dered a match with the King of Spain would be 
applicable in this instance as well. 

—Collector Warp, of Brooklyn, has appoint- 
ed Miss Sarau B. Ropinson Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue. 

—The British Museum has now an ancient 
manuscript of the complete Hebrew Bible. 

—The late NarHanigeL C. Peasopy, brother 
of Mrs. HAWTHORNE and Mrs. Horace Mann, 
gave Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, and ELLEN 
ROBBINS, the flower-painter, their first lesson in 
drawing. Mrs. HAWTHORNE herself was no mean 
artist, and it is from her that her son JULIAN in- 
herits his uncommon talent in that line. 

—The Russian novelist TsCHERNISCHEWSKY, 
whose novel, printed in 1861, is supposed to have 
given the first impulse to Nihilism, has been 
chained to his wheelbarrow by day, and to the 
wall of his cell by night, for twelve years, and 
resembles a very old man, although only fifty. 

—The brothers Strakoscnw forsake America 
next season for the operatic business of Paris, it 
is reported. 

—The villa of Joon Kernocnany, at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, which he is about to remodel, 
was built by Dr. O. W. Hotmes on land which 
came to him from his grandfather, Colonel Ja- 
coB WENDELL, who, with two others, bought 
the township from the town of Boston, to which 
the General Court had granted it as wild land. 

—The “Angel of Uruguay,” Miss HeLena 
JACKSON, Who supported four schools in Monte- 
video, who turned her own residence into an 
orphan asylum, who was young as well as beau- 
tiful, has just died at Montevideo. 

—Signor CAMPANINI carries a sword wound 
received fighting under GARIBALDI. 

—When Ferpinanp HILLer was ten years 
old, he played at Frankfort the same concerto 
of Mozaxt which he played recently in celebra- 
ting his seventieth birthd iy and the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his artistic course. 

—A CHARLES DicKENs birthday book is to be 
illustrated by Mrs. PeRuGINI, the novelist’s 
daughter. 

—The poplar-tree planted by Marig ANTOT- 
NETTE in the gurden of the Petit Trianon, at 
Versailles, has been blown down. 

—The new satin de Chine robe of Chief Justice 
Waite, and the satin de Lyon robes of the other 
Supreme Court judges, must be fine enough to 
please even the feminine iustincts of Justice 
herself. 

—Senator FRELINGHUYSEN wears a blue coat 
and brass buttons. He is very handsome. 

—The old courtiers of the King of Wiirtem- 
berg are said to be jealous of a young Ohio gen- 
tleman named RicHarp M. Jackson, who is tall 
and handsome, with dark eyes and blonde mus- 
tuche, and who has become the confidential 
friend of the King, besides being reader to his 
Majesty, with asalary of fifteen hundred dollars 
and a fine suite of rooms in one of the royal 
buildings. The young man has also received 
the decoration of Franz Joser from one of the 
imperial potentates of Europe, 
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IRIS DESIGN FOR 
MANTEL VALANCE. 

HIS pretty design 

may be worked on 
various materials, ac- 
cording to the purpose 
for which it is intended. 
For a bedroom, crash or 
oatmeal may be used, 
while for a drawing-room 
it would be worked on 
serge or velvet. The 
coloring is natural, but 
of subdued and delicate 
tones of purple and yel- 
low. It is worked solid- 
ly, with the exception of 
the water, which is repre- 
sented by occasional long- 
stitched lines in green 
crewels, 





ONION DESIGN FOR 
TABLE COVERS, 
ETC. 

HIS design is well 
known in Germany, 
but is perhaps not so fa- 

















do it, in case she may not 
wish to go to the expense 
of a professional stainer. 

First of all, the mate- 
rials are bought at an 
ordinary and color 
shop, the quantity vary- 
ing with the amount to 
be stained. Asa general 
rule, one quart of the 
staining liquid will be 
found sufficient to cover 
about sixteen square 
yards of flooring, but dif- 
ferent kinds of wood ab- 
sorb in different propor- 
tions, soft woods requir- 
ing more for the same 
space than hard woods. 
The colors of the stains 
are various, so that one 
may either choose ebony, 
walnut, mahogany, rose- 
weod, satin-wood, oak, 
medium oak, or maple, 


oil 














according to the paleness 
or depth of color desired. 
Besides this, four pounds 
of size and a quart and 





miliar to many of the pa- 
trons of the Bazar. It 
is intended for a small 
table cover, either of linen or any woollen mate- 
rial, worked in outline with colored ingrain cot- 
tons or silks, and can be used with or without the 
corner piece. It may be arranged for a tea-tray 
napkin, worked in shades of blue to match the 
blue and white china now so much in vogue. 
These napkins are made of plain linen or dam- 
ask, about one yard or three-quarters long and 
twenty-five inches wide, the design stamped far 


IRIS DESIGN 


enough from the edges to admit of an inch hem, | 


the hem to be hem-stitched, and trimmed with 
torchon lace; or have the design four inches 
from the sides, and fringe out three inches of the 
material, 

For the linen and stamping for a tea-tray nap- 
kin $3 is charged by the New York Decorative 


for the petals; the leaves and stems in two 
shades of olive green, the darkest for the main 
stem. For a cashmere or camel’s-hair sacque 
put the design down the front and around the 
bottom, about one inch from the edge. The 
small spray is to be used for the sleeves, In 
working with silk on cashmere, or on any ma- 
terial of that texture, use one or two threads 
of the filoselle, according to taste. Trim the 
sacque with lace about one inch and a half 
wide. For stamping a sacque with this design, 
supplying the silks, and having a portion of the 
work begun, $3 75 is charged by the New York 


| Decorative Art Society. 


Art Society; this, of course, does not include | 


the material for working. One with silk costs 


$3 50; one with cotton, $3 25; and one with fine | 


crewel, $3 30. 





CONVENTIONAL BUTTERCUP DE- 
SIGN FOR BUFFET AND TABLE 
SCARFS, ETC. 

See illustration on page 740. 


HIS pretty and simple design may be used in 
various ways for different purposes, such as 

for decorating the ends of buffet covers and bu- 
reau covers and chair backs on linen or crash. 
The design may be worked entirely in the outline 
embroidery, the flowers in two or three shades of 
yellow, and the leaves and stems in two shades 
of olive green. Either silk or crewel may be 
used. Another effective way of embroidering 
this design is to work the flowers in solid em- 
broidery, doing the leaves only im outline. This 
design is also appropriate for mantel lambrequins, 
table covers, or table scarfs on felt, cloth, or 
plush. For these both the flowers and leaves 
should be solidly embroidered, which adds great- 
ly to the richness of the effect. It costs, at the 
Decorative Art Society, about forty cents to 
stamp bureau covers, and $1 for table scarfs. 
The price of stamping a table-cover is forty cents 
per yard. The full-blown flower alone of the 
buttercup design may be used to stamp through 
the centre of the article, not placed too far apart, 
the stamping of which would be from thirty cents 
upward extra, according to the number of flowers. 





JASMINE SPRAYS FOR DRESSES, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
See illustration on page 740. 


HIS design of jasmine can be used for dress- 
es, house sacques, ete. It is to be em- 
broidered with silks, either having the petals 
of the flower white and the calyx a delicate 
shade of pink, or two shades of yellow, the 
darkest for the calyx and centre, the lightest 


| a bureau cover and pincushion. 


In using this design for a dress, it is arranged 
in the same way as for the sacque, putting the 
vine around the bottom of the over-skirt. 


be forty cents a yard. 

Another way of using the jasmine vine is for 
Take a piece of 
linen lawn, quite sheer, the size you wish, put 
the vine across the ends, or on the ends and 
front, according to taste; embroider it in silks, 


and line it with pale blue or pink silk, finish- | 


ing the edges by fringing the silk and linen 
together, first having hem-stitched the cover all 
around as a heading and stay for the fringe. 
This makes a very dainty toilette set; one pre- 
pared ready for work, with materials to finish, 
is sold for $6 by the New York Decorative 
Art Society. 








The | 


| cost for stamping this design on a dress would | 





| her floors herself, or direct 
| one of her servants how to 


FLOOR-STAINING. 

HE only way possible to keep a carpet clean 

is to shake it frequently ; therefore, if people 
could once be persuaded to return to the whole- 
someness of polished boards with squares of car- 
pets or mats, which could be taken up every week 
without any trouble, there is no doubt there 
would be fewer diseases of various kinds, all re- 
sulting from impure air, than there are at pre- 
sent. The revival of the Queen Anne style of 
building houses has been very much admired by 
some people, and very absurdly condemned by 
others; but if there is one point on which it 
merits approval, it is undoubtedly its superior 
cleanliness; for all the floors, staircases, and 
passages, without exception, have their boards 
stained and polished. To prove how easy and 
simple this staining and polishing is, and to in- 
duce people to adopt it in their houses, I will 
now give a detailed account 
of the means which are em- 
ployed, so as to show that 
any lady, when her means 
are limited, may either stain 


























FOR MANTEL VALANCE.—From tur Soutn Kenstncton Roya. Scnoor or Art Nerpir-Work. 
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half a pint of the best 
varnish are required to 
finish the sixteen yards 
mentioned. The 
necessary purchases are completed by a good-sized 
paint-brush, anda smallerone. The work can then 
be commenced. If the wood is uneven, it must 
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ONION DESIGN FOR TABLE COVERS, ETC.—From raz New York Decorative Art Society. 
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be planed and rubbed down to a smooth surface, 
whilst the cracks and spaces between the boards, 
if very wide, may be disposed of by a process 
called “slipping,” by which pieces of wood are 
fitted in. The floor must next be carefully wash- 
ed, and allowed to dry thoroughly. The actual 
staining may now be proceeded with. The liquid 
is poured out into a basin, and spread all over the 
floor with the aid of the large brush, the small 
one being used to do the corners and along the 
wainscoting, so that it may not be smeared. It 
is always best to begin staining at the farthest 
corner from the doorway, and to work round so 
that one’s exit may not be impeded. It is alsoa 
good plan to work with the window open, if there 
is no danger of much dust or blacks flying in, 
as the staining dries so much quicker. After 
the floor is quite covered, the stainer may get a 
comfortable rest for about an hour whilst the dry- 
ing is going on, during which there is only one 
thing relative to the work in hand which need be 
attended to. This is the size, which should be 
put in a large basin with half a pint of cold wa- 
ter to each pound, and then stood either on the 
hob or in the oven to dissolve. Before recom- 
mencing work, also, the brushes must be washed, 
and this is no great trouble, as a little lukewarm 
water will take out all trace of the stain, and clean 
them quite sufficiently. The sizing is then laid 
on in exactly the same manner as the staining, 
always being careful to pass the brush lengthwise 
down the boards. If the size froths or sticks un- 
pleasantly, it must be a little more diluted with 
warm water, and sometimes, if the sediment 
from it is very thick, it is all the better for be- 
ing strained through a coarse muslin, The sizing 
takes rather longer than the staining to dry, two 
or more hours being necessary even on a warm 
dry day. Not until it is quite dry, however, can 
the last finish be put to the work with the varnish. 
For this it is always safest to get the very best, 
and to lay it on rather liberally, though very 
evenly, and over every single inch, as the stain- 
ing will soon rub off when not protected by it. 
The best way to ascertain whether it is varnished 
all over is to kneel down and look at the floor 
sideways, with one’s eyes almost on a level with 
it. Thus much for staining and varnishing. 
Some people, however, prefer the old-fashioned 
polish of bees-wax and turpentine instead of var- 
nish. The staining is done in the same way as 
for the other proceas, and whilst it is drying, the 
polish to finish it may be made in the following 
manner: a pound and a half of bees-wax is mix- 
ed with five ounces of resin and one pint of tur- 
pentine in a basin, and then stood in the oven for 
a few minutes, until it is melted to about the con- 
sistency of thick cream. When it is cool, and the 
staining perfectly dry, it is rubbed rapidly on the 
floor with a cloth, and if it is too thick to allow 
of this, it should be diluted with a little more tur- 
pentine; then it is brushed with some force with 
a brush, which may be bought for the purpose, 
and finally finished off with a fine piece of baize. 
It will be seen from these directions that a great 
deal more time and labor have to be bestowed on 
this wax polishing than on the varnishing process. 
Apart from this, it is not so durable, and requires 
polishing at least once or twice a week to keep it 
looking bright, whereas the varnish need only be 
washed over with a cloth wrung out of clean 
warm water to make it look perfectly clean. 

People are often found who object to stained 
floors because they imagine they soon wear shab- 
by with constant traffic; but even if they do, this 
is no great trouble to remedy. Some linseed-oil 
rubbed over all the worn places, or even over the 
whole, will be found to renovate it wonderfully, 
whilst even if the floor becomes much damaged, it 
can very easily be stained, sized, and varnished 
in that particular spot, without going over the 
whole. From a long experience of stained floors 
I can safely say that there is no floor decoration 
so economical, cleanly, and pleasing to the eye 
as boards treated as I have described, and par- 
tially covered with a few Turkey or Persian 
rugs, or India, Chinese, Japanese, or Manila mat- 
tings, of soft yellow, green, and dull red patterns. 
For the nurseries and passages especially these 
mattings are unsurpassable, as they not only look 
fresh and clean, but may be kept so by a weekly 
rub over with a damp cloth. For kitchens and 
down-stair offices, where grease and dirt are 
sometimes too prominently visible on carpets 
much the worse for wear, the cleanest floor-cov- 
ering I know of is silver-sand strewed lightly over. 
This is used in thousands of houses in Germany 
amongst all classes, and with the greatest benefit 
from a health and cleanliness point of view. The 
sand is swept out every two or three days, all 
dust and impurities with it, and a fresh quantity 
is then again strewn over the spotless boards. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Wuen Helen looked out of her window on the 
following morning, and found that heavy rain was 
falling, and the sky had the uniformly sullen as- 

t that promises a wet day, she was much re- 
ieved. Among the disturbing questions that had 
kept her waking in the night was one concerning 
the early hours of the day that had now begun. 
What was she to do about the morning walk with 
the little girls and Mr. Warrender? Whether he 
would avoid it or seek it, whether he would re- 
sume the topic of the preceding evening or not, 
she could not guess. If she had but said a few 
more words, something that would have implied 





a prayer that he should never again revert to it, 
things would have been easier; but the interrup- 
tion had prevented that, and in her trouble and 
confusion she was not even sure what were the 
exact words he had said. Something to the ef- 
fect that she was not to be afraid, was all she had 
caught, but that did not strengthen her much, or 
help her, for he did not know of what she was 
afraid, and his ignorance was the heaviest part 
of her trouble. If he spoke to her again—and 
unless she could avoid the morning walk it was 
most probable that he would do so—what was she 
to do? 

The straight fall of rain before her windows 
was a welcome spectacle, and Helen felt reprieved. 
Mr. Warrender always breakfasted with her and 
the children, but they were never alone on those 
occasions; so that while she might be able to 
gather from his manner whether the subject 
which she dreaded was to be a closed and forbid- 
den one, she need not at the worst be afraid of 
its immediate resumption. 

There was a strange strife of feeling in Helen’s 
heart. Silent chords had been struck, and there 
was a giving out of their old music. She won- 
dered, she feared, she was glad and sorry, proud 
and perplexed, all at once. And she wondered 
why it was that in all this tumult of feeling there 
was none of the former agony of regret for her 
false and fickle lover. The time when her brain 
had reeled and her eyes ached, when her heart 
had almost broken and her strength had failed 
with the protracted agony of longing for his pre- 
sence, might have been lived through in another 
state of existence, so little was its influence upon 
her now. An abiding regret for her own error 
would be with her always, but no more of the 
pangs of despised love. If she could have told 
Mr. Warrender all the truth, she would have been 
infinitely relieved, but that she was not free to 
do. Mrs. Masters had thought it best that the 
circumstances should be known to herself only, 
and in this matter her wishes were law. But 
how was Helen to act toward Mrs. Masters ? 
This was one of her chief perplexities, and she 
brooded over it, pale and dejected-looking, for 
an anxious hour after she was dressed and ready 
to go down stairs: Helen had taken no heed of 
time that morning; she was up long before her 
usual hour, and yet when the children came to 
fetch her, according to custom, she was surprised 
to find that it was breakfast hour. She had not 
yet solved her difficulty: how was she to act to- 
ward Mrs. Masters? What could she tell her, 
and how could she tell it? Helen loved and hon- 
ored Mrs. Masters with all her heart, and her 
gratitude to her was as profound as might have 
been expected from a grateful nature, quickened 
by such an experience as that of the tender mer- 
cies of Mrs. Townley Gore. She suffered intoler- 
ably from the mere idea of failing in the most 
absolute tfuthfulness toward her; but what was 
she to tell her? Could she go to her and say, 
“Your brother loves me, and would marry me 
if I could consent; you know I can not, and that 
I am helplessly condemned to make him unhap- 
py’? Mr. Warrender had not said that he loved 
her; he had not asked her to marry him. What 
would Mrs. Masters think of the unwomanly bold- 
ness, the utter vanity, that there might seem to 
be in such a statement? How could she con- 
vey to any other the sense of the few words 
that had been spoken, with all their wealth of 
wonderful meaning for her ? 

And yet to know that it was true, to feel that 
there was a disturbing cause among them, that 
the peace of the household into which she had 
been so warmly welcomed was troubled, and by 
her, was terrible to Helen. If she could but see 
Jane and get advice from her! 

Thinking this one thought distinctly amid the 
confusion in her mind, she went down to break- 
fast, and found, not altogether to her satisfaction, 
that she and the children were to have that meal 
to themselves. The longer her first meeting with 
Mr. Warrender, after the events of last evening, 
was postponed, the more awkward she would feel 
that meeting. 

Mr. Warrender was too great a favorite with 
his little nieces, and too necessary to their con- 
tentment, for the children to take his absence 
from the breakfast table without question. They 
raised a clamor immediately, and Helen was en- 
abled to learn, without inquiry on her own part, 
that Mr. Warrender had invited himself to break- 
fast with his sister in her dressing-room. 

The intelligence made Helen’s heart beat quick- 
ly. What did this mean? Was he going to 
speak to Mrs. Masters? Was he going to tell 
his sister that which must make her repent of 
her generous kindness, and heartily wish that the 
orphan girl had never come across her path ? 

With burning cheeks and icy-cold hands, Hel- 
en sat silent at the table, and forced herself to 
attend to the children; but she partially recover- 
ed her composure when she found that the letters 
from India had arrived that morning, and that 
they were unusually numerous. It might be only 
an accident; it might be merely that Mrs. Mas- 
ters and her brother had to talk of family affairs. 

The morning wore away; the children were 
cross and troublesome, under the double infliction 
of a wet day and the deprivation of “ Uncle John.” 
They did not like Miss Rhodes at all so much as 
usual, and the lessons were not a success. It was 
nearly twelve o’clock when Mr. Warrender came 
into the morning-room, and was received with 
shouts of delight, and an instant demand for bat- 
tledoor and shuttlecock in the hall, on account of 
the horrid rain. 

Helen gave him one fleeting glance, and by a 
desperate effort of her will kept her face from 
changing. That his was grave she could not but 
see, There was no alteration in the kindly court- 
esy of his tone as he addressed her, and said 
something about the batch of Indian letters, and 
added that Mrs. Masters would be glad if she 
could go to her. 

Helen hurried away, dreading she knew not 





what. She was obliged to pause at the door of 
Mrs. Master’s dressing-room to summon up her 
courage, and with her first glance at her kind 
friend she saw that she should not need any ex- 
cept for her own private use. 

Mrs. Masters talked to her about the weather 
and the children, about the budget of news from 
India. The letters included a gushing epistle 
from Mrs. Stephenson, and Colonel Masters’s dis- 
consolate and uncomfortable condition in her ab- 
sence. Mrs. Masters was always rather “low” on 
Indian mail days; she longed for the letters, but 
they fretted her when they came. 

“ Mrs. Stephenson’s letter,” she added: “there 
is a great deal in it about yourself, and what she 
calls ‘the romantic rencontre,’ meaning my meet- 
ing with you in Paris. She heard of it from Col- 
onel Masters, and wants to know all the particu- 
lars, for, as she very justly remarks, there is no 
getting ‘ details’ out of my husband. She asks a 
whole string of questions about you, and wants 
your photograph. I never knew anybody with 
such a faney for having portraits of people whom 
she does not know. But the oddest thing is her 
familiarity with the affairs of Horndean. Of 
course she never heard Mrs. Townley Gore’s name 
in connection with you, but she seems to know 
all about her, and she is very gushing on the sub- 
ject of the ‘inheritance,’ and the ‘ prodigal,’ as 
she obligingly calls Mr. Horndean—TI am sure I do 
not know why. She wants to know whether he 
has forsworn cards, sown his wild oats, turned 
over a new leaf, and married an heiress. She is 
an extraordinay woman; she writes about our 
next neighbor, whom I don’t know by sight, as if 
she were his intimate acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Masters said this rather irritably, for Mrs. 
Stephenson, either in person or on paper, had an 
irritating effect on her, and Helen found it singu- 
larly difficult to speak. The name of Frank Lisle 
had rarely been mentioned since Madame Morri- 
son had told her story to Mrs. Masters, and the 
incident of Mrs. Stephenson’s letters to him, and 
the use he had made of them, was one which had 
not dwelt in Mrs. Masters’s memory. But Helen 
had to speak the name, 

“Tt would be from Mr. Lisle that Mrs. Stephen- 
son would hear about Mrs. Townley Gore and her 
brother,” she said. “She was a great friend of 
his, you may remember.” 

“TI do remember, and I am very sorry I said 
anything about her letter, my dear child. It was 
thoughtless of me. Of course that was her source 
of information.” 

Mrs. Masters was vexed with herself for her 
forgetfulness, and also freshly struck with the 
strange hiddenness and yet the nearness at hand 
of the links that connect human beings and hu- 
man affairs. Mrs. Stephenson could no doubt 
tell them all about Frank Lisle; the man who 
imagined he had cut off all traces of himself from 
the victim of his heartless caprice was within 
Mrs. Masters’s reach, if she chose to stretch out 
her hand; but her only desire was to know no- 
thing about him, to keep Helen from the risk of 
meeting him, to let him fade from her memory. 
If, when the Townley Gores returned to Horn- 
dean, and the inevitable meeting between them 
and Helen became imminent, she heard anything 
of Mr. Lisle’s intending to come to Horndean, 
Mrs. Masters was not sure but that a quiet and 
timely hint might be given him that he had better 
stay away if he did not wish to be unmasked be- 
fore his friends; but this would be a considera- 
tion for the future; such a contingency might 
never arise, This passed so swiftly through her 
mind while she was arranging her letters that 
there was hardly a perceptible pause before she 
said: 

““My brother seems to be infected by the pre- 
valent disease of restlessness, just as I was con- 
gratulating myself upon his being so thoroughly 
content and settled down here, Is it not provok- 
ing ofhim? As if the winter were not bad every- 
where in England! And with his perfect health, 
too!” 

A few minutes before, Helen’s heart had been 
racing; now it stood still. She could not ask 
Mrs. Masters what she meant, but Mrs. Masters 
was full of her grievance, and she went on: 

“John can not beat about the bush; it is not 
in him; but he tried to insinuate his meaning 
gently just now. The fact is, he means to go 
abroad in January.” 

“Abroad? Very far?’ 

“Very far indeed, though he talks as though 
it were in the next county—to Egypt. He says 
he wants to make somo studies on the spot; that 
he has reached a stage of his book which requires 
them ; that he does not like the cold—not having 
come, like me, from a prolonged baking—and 
wants to escape the three worst months in the 
year. I think he also wants to escape my visit- 
ors, Colonel Masters’s brother and his wife, who 
are coming next month, but he declares he does 
not, and so I am bound to believe him. But it 
really is very provoking, just as we had all set- 
tled down so happily; is it not?” 

“Three months !” 

“So he says; but I know what three months 
will mean when John gets among mummies and 
hieroglyphics. I said I could only conclude that 
he was bored with our company; but that hurt 
him very much—so much that I do believe if I 
had pressed the point, and pretended to think so 
in sound earnest, he would have given it up. I 
could not do that, you know; it would be so un- 
generous.” 

“ And so—Mr. Warrender is going away ?”’ 

“Yes. How dreadfully we shall miss him! 
However, I shall certainly try to fix him by a 
promise to the three months. John always keeps 
his promises.” 

“A great deal may happen in three months,” 
said Helen, dreamily. She was talking to her- 
self, and her mind was busy with a resolution 
she had just taken. 

“True; I hope it will happen to him to grow 
very tired of Egypt, and to come back before his 





tether is pulled tight. I must say it was a most 
unpleasant surprise.” 

This communication made Helen very unhappy. 
It was almost more than she could bear to feel 
that she was the cause of this great disappoint- 
ment to Mrs, Masters, whose utter unconscious- 
ness smote her with the keenest pain. She made 
an excuse of headache, which her pale face con- 
firmed, to escape to her own room, and shut her- 
self up with her new grief. He was flying from 
her; she had ruined his peace; she was banish- 
ing him from his home, depriving his sister of 
the comfort and joy of his presence—she who 
had no right there; she who had done a thing so 
wrong that no repentance might redeem it; and 
if she were to have the great relief of telling him 
the truth, it could only be in praying him to tear 
her from his heart. This was what had come of 
the noble generosity with which the sister and 
the brother had welcomed her. What should she 
do? Implore him to remain at Chesney for his 
sister’s sake, and beg them both to let her go? 

As she sat forlornly on the floor, leaning her 
head against her bed in a childish attitude of 
trouble, she remembered, as another contrast in 
her fate, the appeal that she made to Mr. Town- 
ley Gore, her entreaty to be allowed to fly from 
hatred, and the house that was to her not home, 
but a prison. 

It was from love and peace and happiness that 
she would fain fly now; and whither? How was 
she to do it, and on what pretext, since Mr. War- 
render had not given her the right to tell the 
truth either to his sister or himself ? 

Her thoughts were in a whirl; she could not 
reduce them to order; she only knew that she 
must go—that was the one right way out of this 
trouble —and into what? Ah, who could tell 
that? Would Madame Morrison come again, or 
allow Jane to come to her aid in this unexplained 
trouble, when she would be forced to appear to 
act with the veriest caprice and unreason ? Again, 
and after how brief an interval, she was confront- 
ed with the question, what was to become of her ? 

In the mean time, certain aids to the solution 
of that question were working toward its settle- 
ment quite independently of Helen, 

It was with some surprise and interest that 
Delphine Moreau, on arriving at Horndean, recog- 
nized in the lady who did the honors of the grand 
English country house the same person who had 
occupied the house in the Avenue du Bois, and 
whose proud and luxurious ways had so much 
impressed her then inexperienced mind. Del- 
phine’s intelligence was of the rapid order, and 
she had seen a good deal since then, short as the 
interval was. She was neither to be dazzled nor 
awed by Mrs. Townley Gore, nor anybody like her, 
now; she was merely curious concerning her. 

Nothing was seen or heard at Horndean of 
Madame Lisle. What had become of her since 
she returned—as Delphine never doubted—to 
England? Did they know anything about her, 
this dinner-eating, ease-loving gentleman, and this 
fine lady, who was so well-preserved, except in the 
matter of temper? Not a hint was to be gather- 
ed that the people at Horndean had ever heard 
of “mademoiselle.” Delphine felt a sort of in- 
terest in her; she remembered her when the ear- 
rings looked gspecially becoming. 

All this in the first two days of Beatrix’s stay 
at Horndean, during which her maid did not 
chance to see Mr. Horndean and his friend Mr. 
Lisle; but her curiosity was stimulated and her 
interest was aroused when she caught sight of 
those gentlemen, and instantly recognized the 
monsieur of the Louvre, he who had come to the 
lodge of her uncle, Jules Devrient, and asked for 
Mrs. Townley Gore, and heard that he was Mr. 
Lisle. 

“And Madame Lisle?” she asked; but the 
housekeeper laughed at the question. There was 
no Madame Lisle; Mr. Lisle was a deal too rov- 
ing in his ways, and too merry and devil-may- 
carish, to “settle” yet awhile. Delphine, actuated 
by her habitual caution and secretiveness, said 
no more, but she gave a good deal of thought to 
the matter. Her duties kept her very busy; 
Beatrix was an exacting mistress, and the rooms 
which she ocedpied were far removed from the 
gentleman’s quarters; it chanced that Delphine 
never saw Mr. Horndean and Mr. Lisle together 
again until the day on which she left Horndean 
with Miss Chevenix for Temple Vane. After 
that day she pondered more deeply than before 
on the subject of “mademoiselle,” no longer 
thinking of her as a possible “madame” after 
what the housekeeper had said, and wishing that 
she could find an opportunity of disturbing Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s serenity—for she detested that 
lady with the full force of a fine capacity for 
hatred—or of employing some one else to do it 
with safety to herself. No such opportunity offer- 
ed, however; and Delphine, who had important 
private affairs of her own to attend to just then, 
on her clever administration of which depended 
the chances of a modest dot—prospect ever dear 
and absorbing to the French heart—had to recon- 
cile herself to waiting, with the remembrance that 
partie remise n'est pas perdue, 

The relations between Miss Chevenix and her 
maid were of a singular kind. Miss Chevenix 
had begun by treating the new maid provided for 
her by Mrs. Mabberley as she treated the former 
one (that Mrs. Benson who had been taken ill at 
the Duchess of Derwent’s house, and peremptori- 
ly sent home to Glasgow, and concerning whom 
she had never since troubled herself to ask a 
question), that is to say, with insolence and dis- 
dain. But she very soon abandoned that line of 
conduct, for the sound reason that it made things 
very unpleasant for herself. Delphine was a 
match for her mistress in temper, and had more 
coolness, because she was in a position of superior 
strength. The first time Beatrix was insolent to 
her, she refused to dress her, and met the fury 
with which she was assailed with the quiet re- 
mark: “I take orders from mademoiselle when 
she gives them properly, never otherwise. 
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moiselle will please to remember that. Such 
are the instructions of my employer.” Beatrix 
turned deadly pale, and shivered. If she could 
have killed Mrs. Mabberley and Delphine safely, 
at that moment, she would have done it. But 
freedom did not lie that way. She rallied her 
spirits by thinking of the way it did lie, and said, 
with a forced smile of exceeding bitterness : 

“You shall have your orders ‘ properly,’ my 
good girl. The point of honor must be keen in- 
deed with such as you.” 

Delphine walked quietly out of the room, and 
Beatrix had to follow her, and to beg her pardon 
in set terms. From that hour the two handsome 
young women hated each other with intensity 
characteristic of both, but no outward sign of 
that feeling escaped either of them. In the 
emancipation to which Beatrix looked forward so 
eagerly, the getting rid of Delphine was no small 
item of advantage, and it gave her a small and 
spiteful pleasure to conceal her intended mar- 
riage from her maid as long as possible. 

Delphine, on her side, wishing Miss Chevenix 
all possible ill, and possessing the advantage in 
her hatred of her mistress over her mistress’s 
hatred of her that she had it in her power to 
bring about not a little of that ill, while Beatrix 
could do her no harm at all, made certain obser- 
vations respecting Mr. Ramsden with a secret 
pleasure. He admired this creamy-skinned, red- 
haired, light-eyed she-devil, and he would find it 
pleasant and profitable to marry her; she (Del- 
phine) wished him all success, and she believed 
there were certain ways of securing it. Mrs. 
Mabberley would not approve, perhaps, but, bah ! 
what should she care, beyond a certain point, for 
Mrs, Mabberley? When the time came she would 
help Mr. Ramsden to his prize, for Delphine could 
fully trust him to avenge any injury that any one 
had received at the hands of a woman who should 
be in his power. “I know him,” she would say 
to herself, “and he is a devil. Now a he-devil 
can always outwit and beat a she-devil when she 
can not get away from him. He shall have the 
cream skin, and the red head, and the shining 
eyes, when the time for telling comes.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





INCONGRUITIES OF DRESS. 


\ 7 E are all aware of the value of a costume, 

such as the dress of the Pompadour era, 
the Swiss peasants’ bodice, the Normandy cap, 
the faldetta of the Maltese, the Hungarian nation- 
al dress, the early English, the Puritan square 
cut, the Spanish mantilla, the Roman scarf and 
white cap—all, all come before us, and as we 
mention each characteristic garment there steps 
out on the canvas of memory a neat little figure 
in which every detail from shoe to head-dress is 
harmonious. 

No one in his wildest dreams could start out, 
however, with the picture of a marquise, and top 
it off with a Normandy cap. Nor could he put 
powder on the dark hair of the jaunty little Hun- 
garian. The beauty of each of these costumes 
is its entirety ; it would be poor else. The mar- 
quise must wear pink or blue, or some light 
color; she must have the long waist, the square- 
cut corsage, the large hoop, the neat slipper with 
rosette and high heel, the rouge and patches to 
supplement her powdered hair, or she is no mar- 
quise. 

The Swiss peasant must have the short skirt, 
the white chemisette, the black velvet bodice, the 
cross and ribbon, the coarse shoes, and the head- 
dress of her canton; the Normandy peasant, her 
dark striking dress, her high-heeled, gold-buckled 
shoe, and her white apron; the Hungarian, her 
neat military scarlet jacket braided with gold, her 
secant petticoat and military boot, her high cap 
and feather; the dress of the English peasant, 
known now as the “ Mother Hubbard” hat and 
cloak, very familiar to the students of costumes 
as belonging to the country women of Shaks- 
peare’s time, demands the short bunched-up pet- 
ticoat and high-heeled, high-cut shoes to make it 
perfect. 

We live in an age, however, when fashion, ir- 
respective of rule, jumbles up all these costumes, 
and borrows a hat here and a shoe there, the ef- 
fect of each garment, diverted from its original 
intention, being lost. 

If “all things by their season seasoned are,” 
so is all dress (or it should be) seasonable and 
comprehensive, congruous and complete. It is 
one great secret of the French success as the 
artists and magicians of female costume that 
they consider the entire figure and its demands, 
the conditions of life and of luxury, the propri- 
ety of the substance, and the needs of the wear- 
er. <A lady who is to tread a velvet carpet ora 
parquetted floor does not need a wooden shoe; she 
needs a satin slipper or boot. Yet in the mod- 
ern drawing-room we sometimes see a young lady 
dancing in a heavy Balmoral boot which is only 
fitted for the bogs and heather of a Scotch tramp. 
The presence of a short dress in a drawing-room 
or of a long train in the street is part of the 
general incongruity of dress. 

The use of the Ulster and the Derby hat be- 
came apparent on English yachts, where women 
learned to put themselves in the attitude of men, 
and very properly adopted the storm jib; but if 
one of those women had been told that she 
would sooner or later appear in this dress in 
London streets, she would have been shocked. 

In the days of the French emigration, when 
high-born ladies escaped on board friendly ves- 
sels in the harbor of Honfleur, many of them had 
on the long-waisted and full-skirted overcoats of 
their husbands, who preferred to shiver them- 
selves to the pain of seeing their wives suffer 
fromcold. These figures were observed by Lon- 
don tailors and dressmakers, and out of it grew 
the English pelisse, which afterward came in fash- 
ion. On a stout Englishwoman the effect was 
singularly absurd, and many of the early carica- 





tures give us the benefit of this incongruity, for 
although a small figure looks well in a pelisse, a 
stout one never does. The Englishwoman of the 
average two or three hundred pound weight should 
wear a sacque, a shawl, or a loose cloak instead of 
a tight-waisted pelisse. However, we are diver- 
ging. The sense of the personally becoming is still 
another branch of the great subject of dress. A 
velvet dress, for instance, to turn again to our ini- 
tial subject, demands for its trimmings expensive 
and costly real lace. It should not be supple- 
mented by Breton or imitation Valenciennes. All 
the very pretty imitation laces are appropriate 
for cheap silks, poplins, summer fabrics, or dress- 
es of light and airy material; but if the substance 
of the dress be of the richest, the lace should 
follow. 

So of jewelry: no cheap or imitation jewelry 
should be worn with an expensive dress. It is 
as false to the truest taste as it would be for a 
man to dress his head and body in the most fash- 
ionable of hats and coats, and his legs in white 
duck. There is incongruity in the idea, 

The same incongruity applies to a taste for 
which our countrymen have often been blamed, 
a desire for the too magnificent. A woman who 
puts on diamonds, real lace, and velvets in the 
morning at a summer watering-place is decidedly 
incongruous. Far better to be dressed in a ging- 
ham with Hamburg embroidery, and a straw hat 
with a handkerchief tied round it, now so pretty 
and so fashionable. She is then ready for the 
ocean or the mountain drive, the scramble or the 
sail. Her boots should be strong, her gloves long 
and stout. She is thus in keeping with her sur- 
roundings. In the evening she will have an op- 
portunity for the delicate boot and the trailing 
gauze or silk, or that deft combination of all the 
materials known as a “ Worth costume.” 

In buying a hat a woman should stand before a 
long Psyche glass, and see herself from head to 
foot. Often a very pretty bonnet or hat which 
becomes the face is absolutely dreadful in that 
wavy outline which those see who observe as 
from afar. All can remember how absurdly a 
large figure looked in the round poke hat and 
the delicate Fanchon bonnet, and the same result 
is brought about by the round hat. A large fig- 
ure should be topped by a Gainsborough or Ru- 
bens hat with nodding plumes. Then the per- 
spective is excellent, and the proportions are pre- 
served, 

Nothing can be more incongruous, again, than a 
long slim esthetic figure with a head-gear so dis- 
proportionately large as to suggest a Sandwich-Isl- 
ander with his head-dress of mats. The “esthetic 
craze” has, however, brought in one improvement 
in costume. It is the epauletted sleeve, which 
gives expansion to so many figures which are un- 
fortunately toonarrow. All physiologists are spec- 
ulating on the growing narrowness of chest of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It is singularly apparent in 
America. To remedy this, some ingenious dress- 
maker devised a little puff at the top of the arm, 
and it is most becoming. It is also well adapt- 
ed to that costume of the days of Francis the 
First, the “cloth of gold” costume, which modern 
luxury so much affects. It is a proud sort of 
costume, this nineteenth-century dress, and if not 
incongruous, can well borrow some of the festive 
features of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. We, like those rich nobles and prosper- 
ous burghers, have lighted on piping times of 
peace; we have found a new India in California ; 
our galleons come laden with the spoils of all 
countries ; we are rich; we are able to wear vel- 
vet and brocade. 

But we should be as true as they were to the 
proprieties of dress. In the ancient burgher days 
the richest citizen was not permitted to wear vel- 
vet; he had his own picturesque collar, his dark 
cloth suit, his becoming hat. He had no idea of 
aping the patrician, with his long hat and fea- 
ther. We are all patricians; we can wear either 
the sober suit or the gay one; but do let us avoid 
incongruity, and not mix them. 

A woman in dressing herself for an evening 
festivity should remember that, from her ear- 
rings to her fan, all must suggest and convey the 
idea of luxury. A wooden fan is very pretty in 
the morning at a watering-place, but it will not 
do in the evening. None of the modern chate- 
laine arrangements, however ornamental, are ap- 
propriate for evening. The chdtelaine meant 
originally the chain on which the lady of the 
house wore her keys; therefore its early associa- 
tion of usefulness remains; it is not luxurious 
in intent, however much modern fashion may have 
adorned it. 

Many a fashion has, it is true, risen from a low 
estate. The Order of the Garter tells of a mon- 
arch’s caprice ; the shoe-buckle and the horse- 
shoe have crept'up into the highest estate of or- 
naments. But as it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman, so does it take several dec- 
ades to make such a nobility for low-born orna- 
ment. We must not try to force things. 

A part of the growing and sad incongruity of 
modern dress appears in the almost necessary 
awkwardness of a large number of bouquets. A 
belle can not leave the insignia of belledom at 
home; nor can she be so unkind as to carry Mr. 
Smith’s flowers and to ignore Mr. Brown’s; so 
she appears with her arms and hands full, to the 
infinite detriment of her dress and general effect. 
Some arrangement might be devised whereby her 
trophies could be dragged in the train of this 
high priest of fashion. 

A little reading, a little attention to the study 
of costume (a beautiful study, by-the-way), would 
soon teach a young woman to avoid the incongru- 
ous in dress, Some people have taste as a gift; 
they know how to dress from a consultation with 
their inner selves, Others, alas! are entirely 
without it. The people who make hats and coats 
and dresses for us are generally without any com- 
prehension of the history of dress. To them the 
hat of the Roundhead and that of the Cavalier 
have the same meaning. To all people of taste 





and reading, however, they are very different, and 
all artists know that the costumes which retain 
their hold on the world have risen from, first, 
the necessities of climate and sky, and second- 
ly, from a knowledge of the truest principles 
of beauty. 





RIPON MINSTER. 


See illustration on double page. 

ILL the appointment of Bishop Longley, some 

fifty years ago, to the newly created see of 
Ripon, the magnificent minster was only a col- 
legiate church, with a dean and six prebenda- 
ries. It forms an important addition to the series 
of illustrations of English Cathedrals already pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly, and which embraces 
the cathedrals of York, Ely, Exeter, Norwich, 
Wells, Lichfield, Bath Abbey, Peterborough, 
Worcester, Lincoln, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, 
Winchester, and Rochester, as well as the Scotch 
churches of Glasgow, Melrose, and Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, the last of which was published in the Bazar. 
Most of these stately fanes have been episcopal 
sees since the first conversion of the various 
Saxon principalities to Christianity. Some, like 
Chester and Peterborough, have been the seats 
of bishops since Henry VIII. suppressed the mon- 
asteries. All have historical reminiscences clus- 
tered thickly around them. Winchester, the old 
Saxon capital ; Ely, the great temple of the An- 
gles; Carlisle, with its Welsh name and Arthuri- 
an traditions ; Wells, the fairest of all, lying close 
to Camelot and Avalon—indicate the centres 
from which the light of the Gospel spread. Some 
dioceses, like some of our States, have two capi- 
tals. Thus Bath Abbey has always divided with 
Wells the dignity of being the cathedral of the 
see. Like a great many other stories, there is no 
foundation for the one which represents that 
there were once two sees, united to give point to 
a joke. “ Weel, mon,” King James I. is supposed 
to have said, in his broad Scotch accent, “ wull 
ye hae Wells, or wull ye hae Baath?’ “ Both,” 
said the candidate, who prided himself on his 
English. “ De’il take me, then, but ye sall hae 
them baith,” was the answer. 

Ripon Cathedral can not compare with most of 
the buildings we have illustrated in architectural 
effects. It has lost its crown and glory, the three 
spires which once surmounted its three towers. 
The centre one, on St. Wilfrid’s Tower, fell in 
1660, and broke down the roof of the choir, and 
the other two were removed soon after to avoid 
a similar catastrophe. Hence its towers look 
flat and heavy, and are not improved by the 
corner pinnacles added at the end of the last 
century by one of the deans. The edifice, how- 
ever, is well proportioned. It measures 260 feet 
in length, the transepts are 132 feet, the nave 
with its aisles is 87 feet and the choir 66 feet in 
breadth, 

The view we give is taken from the southeast, 
and exhibits the great east window and the old- 
est portion of the edifice, the Chapter-House and 
Vestry. The latter has an apsidal termination, 
and is most probably built on the lines of a Nor- 
man church erected by Archbishop Thomas of 
Bayeux after the devastation of Northumbria by 
the Conqueror. Above these two rooms is the 
Lady-loft, lighted by square-headed windows, and 
underneath them a range of round-headed win- 
dows gives light to the erypt. The eastern end 
of the crypt till 1866 was called the bone-house. 
It was an ossuary, such as we find in village 
churches in Brittany, piled up with bones and 
skulls, while for three feet in depth the dust be- 
neath our feet was that of ancient citizens of 
Ripon. These remains have all now been re- 
moved. The buttress, or rather the two but- 
tresses at right angles to each other, which are 
seen at the end of the Lady-loft, terminate in 
a pinnacle in which is a small chamber. This 
may have been either a place of concealment or 
of imprisonment, for every religious house had 
its laterna for the confinement of refractory 
members. Some details of this portion of the 
building remind one of Rochester, but only re- 
mind. 

Ripon is a very ancient town, and used to be 
celebrated for its manufacture of spurs. It re- 
turned members to Parliament in the twenty- 
third year of Edward L, but was a fief belonging 
to the Archbishop, who had here a court and a 
prison, and appointed the magistrates. The first 
religious foundation at Ripon was that of Cul- 
dees (a.p. 661), who came from the Scotch mon- 
astery of old Melrose. In our description of 
Melrose and of Dryburgh we have alluded to 
the havoe wrought in Scotland by the English 
invasions. The Scotch, we need not say, were 
not slow to retaliate, and in 1317 Robert Bruce 
burned the Minster of Ripon, but it is thought 
the destruction did not go further than the wood- 
work. The saint under whose invocation the 
church is placed is St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of 
York, who dispossessed the Culdees, as they 
objected to the Romish Easter, and built, as 
the chronicler writes, “a stately basilica, cele- 
brated for its curious arches, fine pavements, 
and curious entries.” Of St. Wilfrid’s work no- 
thing probably remains, although his name is giv- 
en to the central tower. At the northeast angle 
of the nave, however, some stairs lead to a crypt 
which is the most interesting part of the church. 
A long narrow passage leads into a cell about 
ten feet long, cylindrically vaulted, and of strong- 
ly marked Roman character. From one angle of 
this is an opening called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, 
very narrow, but opening out funnel-like into a 
passage parallel to the cell. According to Cam- 
den, this aperture was used as an ordeal for wo- 
men accused of unchastity: if they could not 
pass through it, they were deemed guilty. With 
reference to this superstition, we may add that at 
Rosebery Topping, in Yorkshire, there is a pas- 
sage through the rocks called also St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle, and supposed to possess the same mys- 
terious power of detecting the guilty. In the 
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interior of the minster are numerous monu- 
ments of Blacketts, Weddels, Aislabies, and other 
magnates of the North Countrie. One, a very 
reduced copy of the Choragic monument of Ly- 
sicrates, is hideously out of place; another, an 
altar-tomb, is curious for its devices. They repre- 
sent a lion and a man ina grove of tre« s, and 
are said to mark the last resting-place of an Irish 
prince who returned from the Crusades, and was 
buried in Ripon. The west front, not visible in 
our sketch, is cold and bald; some of the lancet 
windows in the choir are more like Early French 
than English. How different their styles are is 
indicated by a comparison of Glasgow with any 
building of the province of Cante , 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Avtor.—Make your blue cashmere like the Neo- 
Greek esthetic dress illustrated in this number of the 
Baz Have the gray cashmere with princesse front 
and Watteau back, using tapestry brocade or else bro« 
caded plash down the front, as a t 











wired collar, 
for high puffs at the armholes, and for deep cuffs on 
the tight gray sleeves, 

M. M. M.—“ Yes,” or “No,” one would say. You 
ask some very difficult questions. If a young gen- 
tleman asks the pleasure of your company for a con- 
cert, you should not accept unless he asks also your 
mother or your chaperon, or another lady, to go 








with you. Then you are to respond politely if you 
wish to go with him, and of course thank him after- 
ward, As to how “to thank him for his attentions 
without showing him that you wish them continued,” 








that must be left to your own innate delicacy and 
sense of propriety. No one can tell you. 

Mrs. T. S.—Get cashmere or satin Surah of darker 
shade, or else a striped velvet, to make a coat, drapery 


like paniers, and gathered flounces on your blue silk 
skirt. 

Bionpr.—The entire suit of velvet will be very styi- 
ish, and is more economical than any combination, 
unless you have part of the materials on hand. Round 
and short basques, and long polonaises, like coats, or 
else the shorter panier polonaises, are the garments 
most worn. Trim a blue velvet suit with fur, either 
chinchilla, beaver, black marten, black fox, or silver- 
fox. 

Perecextty.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion than that contained in the book. 

Evatnr.—It would be emine proper for you to 
call on the bride, after receiving an invitation to the 
wedding. You need not, however, send a present.—A 
long plain basque would look well with your velvet 
skirt. 

Cuana.—Present the gentleman to the lady first, 
then to her husband ; and 
to two ladies, pronounce 











in presenting a gentleman 
his name twice, that each 
lady may be made aware of it. It is proper under cer- 
tain circumstances for a young lady to ask a gentle- 
man to call at her father’s house, but the invitation 
comes with a better grace from her mother or chape- 
ron. Never ask a gentleman for his hat or coat. Let 
him dispose of them as he pleases. As to the time 








when a gentleman should make a visit after receiving 
an invitation, that must be left to him. When a gen- 
tleman calls on a lady for the first time, if she wishes 
to retain his acquaintance, she may say, “* We shall be 
happy to see you again.” 

Graor M.—You will find a full explanation of the 
rules of croquet in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. XTIL, No. 25, 

‘, E. N.—Numerous drawn-work patterns have been 
given in the Bazar, among them a tidy in No. 10, bor- 
ders in No, 41, and borders with fringe in No, 14, of 
Vol. XIV. 

Youne Lapy.—You must consult a fashionable hair- 
dresser for such matters, as we do not make terms or 
purchases for our readers. 

Sincere Reaver.—Use Spanish lace to edge your 
polonaise, and make it by cut pattern No. 3138, illus- 
trated on the first page of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIV. 
The gold and steel threaded fabrics are little worn 
this season. Use steel fringe and ombré goods if you 
have them, but do not purchase them anew, as they 
are both passés. Do not alter your green basque un- 
less you choose to add a panier sash across the front 
and hips, tying it in a great bow behind, with short 
wide ends, 

Ouv Frienp.—There is no change in the full dress 
worn in the evening by gentlemen; it remains a black 
broadcloth suit, with swallow-tail coat, cut low in 
front, vest also cut low, close-fitting trousers, and per- 
fectly plain shirt front, with standing collar, white 





lawn neck-tie folded narrowly, and either white enam- 
eled studs or a diamond or other gem. But this must 
not be worn until the six or seven o’clock dinner. 
Day dress consists of a frock-coat and vest of black 





gonal cloth and 





di gray trousera, The vest and coat 
are so high that they conc 
only the dark flatly folded 

Drvoren Reaver.—A fur 


: Shirt front, showing 





ned circular of cashmere 








is suitable for you in mourning, and is always service- 
able, but is not a dressy cloak for a young lady. You 
should have black mourning silk or else cloth for 


your turban. A feather turban is only suitable for 
very light mourning. 

$.—Plush or striped velvet of the same shade is best 
for making over your camel’s-hair if you want it a very 
heavy dress; if not, use moiré silk and embroi 
and make it by pattern 3136, illustrated in Bazar No, 
42, Vol. XIV. 

L. L.—A fur-lined circular is scarcely dressy enongh 
for a young lady’s best wrap when she dresses in the 
way you suggest. Get an independent cloak that will 
do to go with most of your dresses, as suits look cold 
in midwinter, and independent cloaks. of !seul-skin, 
or of plush, or of velvet with fur or plush lining, 
are thrown over them. Plush as a medium long 
jacket or a longer cloak with feather trimming is 
what you want. Have your green cloth suit made in 





the severe tailor-like styles lately described in the Bazar, 
aud have a coat of the same to wear over the plain 
basque that is worn in the house, Get black or dark 
velvet for a church and visiting suit. Satin Surah is 
too much like satin de Lyon to trim it appropriately. 
If you will make the dress entirely of one material, 
and put two gathered full flounces edged with Spanish 
lace—either blue or black lace—around the skirt, you 
will follow one of Worth’s newest caprices for winter 
dresses. Puffs and paniers and high-shouldered sleeves 
are pretty on such dresses; for these see Fig. 3, page 
669, of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XIV. For your velvet cos- 
tume we commend the first dress on the first page of 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIV. Send your visiting -card— 
with nothing special written upon it—by mail, to ar- 
rive on the day of the wedding, when you do not at- 
tend a wedding to which you are invited in another 
city. 
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AUF WIEDERSEHN! 
Tnere are no words in our cold English tongue 
Where hope and joy are kin alike to pain. 
Farewell, we say, and the sad heart is wrung— 

Only farewell: there is no wiedersehn, 


No wish expressed, no joyous hope that when, 
The voyage is ended o’er the dang’rous main, 

The desert crossed, the trial done—that then 
We, who have parted thus, may mect again. 


Not so farewell the German sailor cries; 
Not so good-by sad sweetheart unto swain. 
I go to come—he is not dead who dies: 
Good-by, sweet love—but till we meet again. 


Auf wiedersehn—a hundred thoughts in one; 
The double joy that recompenses pain ; 
There is a rising as a setting sun: 
Good-by, sweet love, good-by—auf wiedersehn, 
Auf wiedersehn—good-by, but not for aye; 

Thou still shalt be my one sweet song's refrain. 
Though thou dost go, thus ever shalt thou stay: 
Good-by, sweet love, good-by—auf wiedersehn, 

Auf wiedersehn—good-by, good-by ; and when 
Hope hath in trust the wicked absence siain 

I will be with you every hour; till then, 
Good-by, sweet love, good-by—auf wiedersehn. 





THE HAUNTED VILLA. 
"oo the most trying moment of a young 

man’s life? Decidedly that moment when 
the shrewd, prosperous, self-made father of the 
being you adore puts the vital question, “ Young 
man, what are your means of supporting my 
daughter ?” 

When old Williamson—I mean when my hon- 
ored father-in-law—thrust that horrible question 
into my soul, I held on to the sides of the chair 
to keep from bolting out of the room. Then I 
thought of Rosie—her pleading brown eyes, the 
dear graceful head, the pale pretty soft hair, the 
meek womanly forehead, the pink transparent 
roundness of her cheek, and gasping and grasp- 
ing (metaphorically) after my darling girl, I stam- 
mered out, “I earn fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, sir; I think perhaps we can make it do.” 

“Make it do!” growled the plethoric parent. 
“Yes, in the top story of a boarding - house. 
Look here, young man, when you can offer my 
daughter a house, a home, a roof-tree, fit to shelter 
a girl brought up in luxury, then I'll talk with 
you about marriage—not before. Good-morning.” 

I stumbled out of Williamson’s library in a 
wretched frame of mind. But my Rosie was 
the most childish, trusting little thing that ever 
breathed, and believed implicitly in my wisdom 
and wonderful resources. So my next interview 
with her led me to looking out for a charming 
house “ fit to shelter a girl brought up in luxury,” 
and which would rent for two or three hundred 
dollars a year. 

After weeks of hope, and months of despair, I 
came upon this advertisement: 

TS LEASE. —A beautiful villa, antique in style, one 
hour from town, to rent low to a very careful and 

emall family. Young couple preferre Excellent 

water; no malaria. Address the owner, C. MoP. 

Within the hour I had dispatched an answer. 
Within the day I had an appointment from C. 
McP.—Catherine McPherson—to see her that 
evening. 

Rosie and I were going to the theatre, but call- 
ed, instead, upon this owner of the villa, who 
proved to be the very smallest mite of an old 
lady ever seen. She had a wrinkled, tiny face, 
bright little eyes set close together, a mouth that, 
though puckered up hard, constantly twitched 
into a queer laugh—in short, I thought her a 
funny little old goose, quite harmless and re- 
spectable. 

At a glance she took us in from head to foot. 
My five feet eleven and manly scowl of twenty- 
two years she noted first, then scanned Rosie’s 
dear sea-shell face, which’ showed a deeper tint 
under the keen regard—a regard that was embar- 
rassing, although shot up at an acute angle from 
four feet or less of personality. 

“ How d’ye do?” said the old lady, and shook 
hands. 

“We called,” I began, “Mrs. McPherson—” 

“ Miss McPherson,” she pleasantly corrected 
me. “I’m not married—never was. Don’t be- 
lieve in men; they’re stupid, blundering ; haven’t 
brains, management—eh, my dear?” Here she 
lightly tapped the back of Rosie’s hands, and sat 
down on the sofa beside her. “I attend to my 
own real estate, and make lots of money in land 
—eh, my dear?” Again she tapped Rosie’s 
hands, and peered into her face. “You're not 
married, you two, I see,” she went on. Rosie 
blushed searlet; she was only eighteen, and very 
shy. Miss McPherson tapped ber hands again. 
“ But you’re going to be. Oh, I see, I see; don’t 
explain,” as I began to state our case—“ don’t 
bother to tell me. I see it all, and you want to 
hear about my villa.” She let her quick eyes 
just fall off, as it were, from Rosie upon me. 

“We're looking, madam,” I said, “for a nice 
place, at a rent of, say’—I colored, I’m afraid, 
when it came to the figures—“ say, two or three 
hundred dollars a year,” 

Miss McPherson gave her funny laugh, like a 
bunch of short spasmodic coughs, and rambled 
on rather than answered, “ My villa is worth, just 
for outside beauty, fully two thousand a year.” 
Then she darted off to a table drawer, and came 
trotting back with a bundle of photographs and 
plans. 

“There, my love”—and she put them all into 
Rosie’s hands—“ what's your opinion of that as 
a pleasant home ?” 

Rosie and I looked at the picture of an ideal 
house, It had a long sloping roof, a deep porch, 
and a well-sweep. In the near distance was the 
sea. Nearer still, as the plans showed, flowed a 
river. The main door opened into a great room 
that took the whole ht of the house up to the 
very ridge-pole. A gallery passed around, and 
opened into upper rooms. A chimney-place with 





curious tiles made a pretty picture of itself. A 
bath-room, dining-room, and bedroom completed 
the first floor. Down stairs were the kitchen of- 
fices. But best of all, the whole inside finish was 
of a dark stained wood, beautifully wainscoted 
and panelled ; no ugly patches of wall to cover, 
no papering nor painting to be done. 

“What a lovely place!” Rosie exclaimed, and 
made me sigh with regret as I acknowledged, 

“The house is out of my reach.” 

“Now don’t be rash,” answered the cheery 
Miss McPherson. “Men are so rash—eh, my 
dear? Don’t be rash, but meet me to-morrow 
on the boat, and we’ll run down to Shell Harbor, 
view the house, and I'll see how nearly I can 
come to your figures for ‘ Happy Villa.’” 

“Happy Villa. Oh, how pretty!” cried Rosie. 

“ Almost a prophecy, eh, my dear?” suggested 
the old lady. 

“ But the terms ?” I began to say. 

Miss McPherson cut me short with: “ Well, 
well, I love young people. I’m rich, and I be- 
lieve in making ’em happy. I’m going home to 
Scotland for several years, and I'd like to feel 
the place was leased to a nice family, and it was 
always ‘Happy Villa’ in good truth. Bless you, 
money isn’t everything, although the house cost 
enormously, I can tell you. Meet me on the boat 
to-morrow, and we’ll see—we’ll see.” 

The whirlwindy old party had us out on the 
front steps, and had the door shut before I could 
speak again, but on the way home we both de- 
clared her charming, and like a fairy godmother. 

It seemed too.good to be true, but everything 
looked as Miss McPherson had represented, and 
I closed for the place at only three hundred a 
year, on a five years’ lease. On Saturday I paid 
two quarters’ rent in advance, and saw the little 
old lady off for Scotland. 

Shortly after came the marriage, for Mr. Will- 
iamson could find no fault with the home I had 
provided. Then there was the whirl of the wed- 
ding journey; then the return and the prepara- 
tions for “ Happy Villa.” 

Rosie’s father, who had set us up in the way 
of furniture, held a notion that, as his daughter 
had no mother, she should make her housekeep- 
ing arrangements quite unassisted; and so, like 
a brave little married woman, she ran down to 
the villa all alone to order it cleaned against our 
coming. 

When she returned, and I met her on the pier, 
she said, “ Oh, Ned, it’s a lovely place; so pretty, 
and the wood-work is so quaint, and it’s—well it’s 
altogether just ‘ Happy Villa,’ isn’t it ?” 

“My darling,” I murmured, “any villa or any 
hovel is happy, so vou are there waiting for me.” 

“Ned dear” (this very solemnly), “you don’t 
think there’s anything queer about the place, do 
you?” 

“Queer? How?” 

“Why, the woman who has lived there and 
taken care of it acted strangely. I was peering 
about, planning places for the furniture, and I 
caught her laughing mischievously behind my 
back. She said, ‘I hope yer won’t be disap- 
pinted in the willa.” So I said,‘Why? Isn’t it 
wholesome?” ‘Oh yes,’ the woman answered ; 
‘water’s splendid, ain’t no shakes nearer nor ten 
miles; but there’s other things here—things yer 
don’t see in daytime ; things that come reound o’ 
nights. I’m kinder used to ’em; but city folks 
might git scared.’” 

“What folly, Rosie! The woman was spiteful 
at being dislodged—that’s the secret.” 

“T thought so directly,” said Rosie; “so I 
laughed and asked, ‘Is the house haunted ?’ 
*Wa’al, yaas,’ said she, ‘it air kinder haunted, 
as yer’ll find out.’ So, Ned, I just informed her, 
with proper spirit, that it was very silly to be su- 
perstitious,” 

After a dozen journeys to and fro, and the 
pleasant work of placing the new furniture, and 
after rather too many hours off from my duties 
down town, the time arrived in early May for our 
removal to “Happy Villa.” Just that very mov- 
ing day, as bad luck would have it, my firm had 
to send me off to Boston to attend to a grave 
business matter. But Rosie declared that, with 
the respectable Englishwoman whom, upon high 
recommendations, we had engaged as general 
servant, she felt perfectly brave in going without 
me. On the boat, at parting, I whispered to my 
wife, who was very much of a child yet, to keep 
a severe dignity with the new servant, and gov- 
ern the house strictly. 

After two days in Boston, I heard from Rosie. 
The letter ran in this wise: 


“My partine Nep,—I am getting nicely set- 
tled, though I do long for you to come. I find 
the Englishwoman doesn’t seem to like the place. 
I remember all you said about dignity. I don’t 
laugh and talk as I did with papa’s old servants 
athome. Ned, I love youso—” And then pages 
of the dear nonsense that’s better than philos- 
ophy. 

Rosie’s next letter ran: 


“My pear Hussanp,—The Englishwoman left 
this morning. ‘You ought to have told me, mum, 
what the place was like, mum, and not brought 
a respectable woman, mum, into such a ’ouse, 
mum.’ Those were her parting words, Ned, and 
she grabbed up her satchel and sailed out in- 
dignantly. I’ve been to town, and brought a 
hearty, pleasant, big Irish girl. I didn’t go to 
papa’s. I want him to think my housekeeping 
is smooth and perfect. Dear darling—” And 
the usual gush of affection. 


Rosie’s third letter troubled me. It said: 


“The Irish girl ran off before daylight this 
morning. At the intelligence office I’m inform- 
ed servants often leave in that uncivil way. I’ve 
brought home an old colored aunty.” 


The fourth letter reported : 
“Cook says, ‘De wages is high, missy’ (I for- 





got to tell you I had to offer eighteen dollars a 
month), ‘but I dunno as I kin stan’ it.’” 


For two days I had no word from Rosie, and 
so I telegraphed. The answer came. 

“Dinah gone. Am off to intelligence office for 
another servant.” 

At night, thinking my wife would be at home 
again, I inquired, “ Have you a servant ?” 

The answer was, “I am all alone.” 

“Send for a neighbor,” was my next dispatch. 

“Useless. Do come to me,” Rosie telegraphed. 

I left the business matter all at loose ends, and 
caught the night train for New York. The next 
day, as I remembered, Professor Carter, my most 
valued friend, was to be at “Happy Villa” as 
cur first visitor, Carter was a scientist, a man 
of forty, very shy, reticent, careful of the feelings 
of others, given to prodding about in muddy river- 
banks after specimens, and in short just the sort 
of fellow that would not mind our domestic plight; 
so I let his invitation stand. 

In the morning I arrived duly at home. There 
was nobody to be seen up stuirs, so I ran down 
the basement way to the kitchen door, which stood 
open. Inside was Rosie. She had some cooking 
utensil in her hand. On seeing me, she let it fall 
with a clatter, shrieked wildly, and ran to my 
arms, When, after a moment, I turned up her 
face to mine, I found, instead of my rosy, girlish 
wife, a pale, haggard little woman, with red eyes 
and trembling lips. 

“Why, my darling,” I exclaimed, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

Rosie only clung to me, and sobbed hysterical- 
ly. At last she managed to articulate : 

“T was try-trying to get something to eat. I 
couldn’t eat all the we-week long.” 

“Not eaten! Why, my wife, what has been 
the matter? There! there! I’m with you now. 
Don’t cry so. Be calm, and tell me.” 

“Dear Ned,” said Rosie, between short, gasp- 
ing sighs of nervous exhaustion, “‘ you see, I came 
here with the Englishwoman, and—and living at 
home with the old servants at papa’s wasn’t like 
being all alone, and—and, oh, at the first, when 
the woman who had charge here looked so mys- 
terious, I began to believe there was something 
wrong about the house.” 

“Wrong? How?” 

“Oh, Ned, I'm not superstitious, but the place 
is haunted.” 

“Haunted? Pshaw!” 

“Yes, yes. All the village people that scrubbed 
here gave queer hints, as if there was something 
uncanny ; but I was determined to let them. see I 
couldn’t be scared, and I was an old housekeep- 
er.” (Here I stopped the old housekeeper’s nar- 
rative with a kiss.) “And so like a gruff old 
thing—for I wanted to pass for a gruff old thing” 
(another break in the narrative}—‘“ I just said we 
knew our own business, and I was awfully silent 
and stern. Why, the very man who put in the 
coal looked up and down the panelled walls, and 
said: ‘ Wa’al, sartain, marm, the house air pret- 
ty. Nobody ’d believe what was in it. S’pose 
ye’re all right ’cept o’ nights.’ Well, Ned, the 
servant went up stairs to sleep, and my bed was 
made in ourroom down here. Now, Ned, I wasn’t 
nervous or superstitious.” 

“ My dear, people never think themselves nerv- 
ous or superstitious.” 

“But, my dear,” Rosie returned, “I know I 
wasn’t.”” 

I held her cold trembling hands, and let her 

0 on. 
ac Well, that first night I almost went to bed. 
I mean I threw back the covers, and began to 
undress; then I thought of the stories about the 
house.” 

“ What stories, Rosie ?” 

“Not exactly stories, but hints, innuendoes, 
mysteries, you know ; so I was determined, what- 
ever happened, not to be surprised. I was per- 
fectly cool, wasn’t I?” 

“Very cool—very.” 

“So I lighted all the lamps, drew the couch 
into the middle of the big sitting-room, and there 
I was, bolt-upright, all night long.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, Ned, I heard noises as of moving about 
up stairs. But that might have been the servant. 
I own that; for I asked her if she rested well, 
and she answered, ‘No, mum; not very well.’ 
However, I fell back on my dignity, and said the 
house was very nice, and one ought to rest well. 
Then I tumbled my bed, so she couldn’t see it 
hadn’t been used; and—and the next night I 
went through the same agony.” 

“What agony, dear ?” 

“Why, not knowing if the stirring about was 
the servant or ghosts.” 

“Why didn’t you go up stairs and see ?” 

“Now, Ned, do be reasonable! How could I 
go up stairs? I could hardly keep from scream- 
ing out, and sat there watching, all in a heap, at 
the end of the couch.” 

“You were dreadfully nervous, my little wife.” 

“ No, indeed,” responded Rosie, in an aggrieved 
tone; “don’t say that, Ned.” 

“ Well, well, how about the third night ?” 

“Just the same. But in the morning the serv- 
ant said, quite impudently, ‘The ’ouse isn’t fit ter 
live in, mum, as I supposes you know.’ I didn’t 
show a bit of weakness, Ned, nor did I ask ques- 
tions, but of course I knew why she went.” 

“Why was it?” 

“ Ned, the house is haunted !” and Rosie really 
affected me so with the white terror of her face 
that I felt awe-struck for a moment. But I said, 
with light sarcasm: 

“Oh! all right, Rosie; go on.” 

“T brought the good-natured Irish girl from 
the city, and before daylight she stole off. Then 
the black woman staid two nights, and informed 
ahe: ‘Tell yer what, missy, yer won't get no serv- 
ant ter stay in this yere house. They’se roun’ 
heah nights, they is, an’ up an’ down an’ in an’ 
out fit ter make a body crazy.’ I was trem- 





bling, Ned, but bravely told her not to talk 
nonsense. She went off, and I posted to town 
and to the intelligence office again. The man 
there was polite, but firmly said, ‘Madam, I’m 
sorry to say so to any lady, but there’s objec- 
tions to your house. We can’t furnish you any 
more servants.’ Then, dear, I gave up, came 
home, and waited for you. The woman who used 
to be here refused to stay with me. ‘Got enough 
0’ bein’ worrited ter death all night long,’ she 
said. So I’ve sat on the couch in the middle of 
that big room, with my feet drawn up, and look- 
ing behind me, and then up at that gallery—just 
the place for something dreadful to appear—and 
then half falling asleep, and waking with the 
fear of something ghastly at my side, and—-and, 
oh, Ned, it’s horrible—horrible.” The poor child 
shivered and hid her face. 

“ Yes, dear, but what did you see or hear?” 

“See or hear? Why, nothing yet; but there 
must be something, Ned. You ought to be con- 
vinced of that when three servants in succession 
leave the house,” answered Rosie, almost re- 
proachfully, 

“Still, my darling, you heard nothing.” 

“ Ah, that’s because I wasn’t off my guard a 
minute. You know a haunted house is most 
dreadful when people are asleep. Things wake 
’em up, and noises come, and strange faces, and 
oh, Ned,” cries Rosie, “ I’m so worn out!” 

From sheer exhaustion she half fainted away, 
and I carried her—such a limp little white bun- 
dle !—up to the couch in the middle of the big 
picturesque sitting-room, which looked quaint 
and home-like and beautiful, with the morning 
sun streaming through the stained-glass windows, 

The case did seem peculiar. Here was a charm- 
ing house, rented for about one-tenth of what was 
fair for it. Could there be something wrong? I 
determined to find out. Not a nook or corner 
did I leave unvisited, not a panel of the fine old 
stained - wood walls but I sounded carefully. 
What the mystery was I couldn’t guess; so I 
unpacked my pistols, and resolved that night 
should unravel it. 

With the afternoon came our guest, Professor 
Carter. I frankly told him the state of affairs ; 
and Rosie, from her sofa, gave him her own 
graphic version. 

“ Rats,” was his first suggestion. 

“Oh no, for Rosie has heard no noise since the 
servants left.” 

“Well,” said Carter, in his slow way, “there 
is probably some scientific solution of the mys- 
tery.” 

Rosie shook her head, unconvinced, and as twi- 
light came on, hardly consented that Carter and 
I should leave her while we foraged for dinner in 
the kitchen, and searched the house thoroughly. 
As the evening wore on she grew feverish and 
really ill. I tried to make her go to bed; but 
no, she dreaded to be near that dark panelled 
wall. “Something might open, and something 
might come out.” She was in no state for an 
argument, and clung to me, and begged me to sit 
by her. 

Carter wished to go to his room, and chose to 
occupy the one that the successive servants had 
found so terrible. 

I offered him a pistol, but he refused it, and 
remarked, with his queer, unfathomable smile, 
as he rubbed that long, strong upper lip that 
speaks the indomitable man: “ My dear boy, if 
there are ghosts, they’re intangible—can’t be shot. 
Yet if they don’t strike me dumb with terror, I 
can interview ’em, and that’s punishment even 
for a friend.” 

I sat by Rosie, listening, watching, and taking 
eare of my pretty pink-faced blossom, who was 
so sadly changed. Before midnight there were 
noises up stairs. I rushed up to Carter’s door, 
and asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he whispered, hoarsely 
(perhaps through fear of disturbing Rosie, but [ 
couldn’t help feeling he might be hoarse with 
terror). “Nothing, my dear boy. Sit by your 
wife. I’m investigating the difficulty. Leave it 
to me.” 7 

“There is something, then ?” I questioned. 

“There is something,” Carter responded, grave- 
ly, as he half opened the door ; “but don’t alarm 
your wife.” 

“Great Heaven!” I exclaimed, for Carter was 
a cool-headed old scientist-—“ great Heaven ! Car- 
ter, take a pistol.” 

“ Positively no,” he rejoined, ‘“There’s no 
game here for pistol-balls, my friend. You'll 
only waste your lead. Leave me alone, but mind 
—don’t go to bed.” 

“Don’t fear, Carter, ll be on hand.” Reluc- 
tantly I took up my post by Rosie. 

My friend had evidently met with some strange 
experience, and he was a practical old fellow, not 
to be scared by trifles. What could be the mys- 
tery? Icrept up to him again andagain. Through 
the door he always implored me to go away, but 
always added, “For Heaven’s sake, don’t go to 
bed ; stay in the middle of that room.” With 
both pistols cocked, and every faculty alert, I sat 
until the first streak of dawn, when Rosie at last 
fell asleep. Soon Carter came softly down the 
stairs. 

“What is it, Carter?” I eagerly asked. “Is 
there a scientific explanation ?” 

In a whisper still, as if out of regard for Rosie 
(but he looked too worn out to speak loud), he 
answered : 

“Yes, in a certain sense the explanation is 
scientific, but—” he broke off abruptly. “ Doesn't 
an express train stop here at five?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, in mercy’s name, let me get off. I 
never was so worried out in all my life.” 

Certainly there was something serious. A man 
like this was not lightly moved to shiver as he 
did. I begged to be told the whole truth. 

“My dear boy,” he began, “it seems a viola- 
tion of your hospitality, but—” 

“ Nonsense !”—Carter was the most absurdly 
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kind and considerate creature that ever lived. 
“Nonsense! Tell me all.” 

“ Well, then, thus much, at any rate,” he an- 
swered, laying his hand on my arm, and regard- 
ing me pitifully from out his tired eyes. “ You've 
been cheated in this house. It’s beautiful, but” 
—I waited eagerly, and Carter’s long upper lip 
stretched out into a queer, yet, as I thought, mel- 
ancholy smile—‘ but there were houses like this 
in London, and they actually were uninhabitable 
—had to be burned down.” 

“What!” I cried; “haunted houses, do you 
mean ?” 

“Yes,” said Carter, again smiling in his grim 
fashion, “I think this house is as haunted as any 
house can be. It must be burned.” 

Rosie had waked. She haif screamed, and de- 
manded ; “ What is it ?—what did you see?” 

Carter dived into his satchel, handled over sev- 
eral books, opened a small one, marked two words, 
thrust the book into Rosie’s hand, and walked out 
of the house. 

Rosie stared at me, then we both stared at the 
two words, then we both stared at the title of the 
book—Elementary Entomology. Back again we 
turned to the marked words —Cimex lectularius. 
Neither of us was a Latin scholar, as the reader 
undoubtedly is, so we had to find an explanation 
in the context, which read, “The Cimez lectula- 
rius inhabits some sorts of wood, and houses built 
of such timber can never be cleared of the pest.” 

The gentle McPherson, the amiable old goose, 
with her less than four feet of stature, had been 
too shrewd for me. No wonder she despised the 
wits of men. She had leased me a worthless 
place, infested by the dreadful bed-bu—beg par- 
don—the Cimez lectularius. 

Rosie’s post in the middle of the great room 
had kept her from the knowledge that the beau- 
tiful panelled walls were alive, and that without 
ghosts the nights might be hideous. 

We moved out, lived in a boarding-house, were 
snubbed by my angry father-in-law, and I’m in a 
prolonged litigation with that old witch McPher- 
son, who stays in Scotland, and uses against me 
certain legal quibbles in the wording of the lease, 
which I wasn’t exacting about, thinking I had a 
wonderful bargain anyway. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth 
than”—can be mentioned in polite society; so, 
when we are dining out, and would like the sym- 
pathy of friends in a social way, I can not relate 
our horrible story, though to this day, three years 
now, I pay the rent for Cimerx lectularius, the 
fiend who inhabits our haunted villa. 





Asthetic, Bridal, and Reception Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 749. 

j JE give herewith a number of wxsthetic, bridal, 

and reception toilettes, drawn from models 
furnished us by the courtesy of the Ladies’ Co- 
operative Dress Association, Limited. Some of 
these beautiful dresses were made in the rooms 
of the association, and others were imported from 
Paris. The esthetic costumes are representative 
types of the quaint styles adopted by the modern 
zsthetes in London. 

Fig. 1.—This costume is a reproduction of the 
Ancient Greek dress. It may be made of any soft 
flowing fabric of silk or of wool, and is shown 
in yellow-greens, deep yellow, greenish-blue, and 
white. The dress illustrated is of white Surah, 
and is all in one piece, being made of five long 
straight breadths sewed together and hemmed at 
the top and bottom. It is then suspended from 
the shoulders by cameo brooches that catch the 
top together, leaving sufficient space between for 
the head to pass through; the edges beyond this 
then droop down behind the arms as sleeves. A 
girdle of ribbon is first passed over the shoulders, 
crossed in the back, and straight under the arms 
in front; it is then tied easily around the waist, 
and the robe is pulled through the girdle far 
enough to let the upper part droop over it, and 
to bring the lower edge even with the floor. Vines 
of sunflowers, lilies, or daisies are wrought up the 
back and front in South Kensington embroidery, 
or else they are painted by hand. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful Neo-Greek costume com- 
bines the classic characteristics with the re- 
quirements of modern fashion. It is composed 
of pale blue cashmere draped over a train of 
white cashmere, and trimmed with gold embroid- 
ery done in a Greek key pattern. The blue 
bodice has transparent sleeves of white pine- 
apple silk, opened in diamond spaces on the out- 
er arm, and edged with gilt braid. The pointed 
Greek apron is sewed permanently to the waist, 
and the back has softly draped square breadths 
falling low on the square train of white cash- 
mere. Pleatings of white satin are at the foot; 
white pine-apple silk is gathered inside the square 
neck. Etruscan gold necklace and bracelets, be- 
ing a repreduction of the gold ornaments exca- 
vated by Professor Schliemann. Gold braid forms 
Greek fillets on the hair. White satin shoes. 

Fig. 8.—This Early English dress is made of 
brick red satin, and has full frills of white muslin 
at the throat and wrists. The short round waist 
has a wide belt with a sash bow at the back. 
The tight sleeves have a large full puff at the 
top that is high on the shoulders. The full skirt 
of six straight breadths of satin has an old-fash- 
ioned shirred ruche across the three front breadths, 
while the back breadths are without trimming. 
Box-pleated frill of satin around the neck. 

Fig. 4.—This rich dress for receptions is made 
of bronze satin and moiré silk of the same shade. 
The satin basque has a square plastron of moiré, 
and is trimmed with appliqué embroidery of che- 
nille and beads in a daisy pattern. The satin 
skirt has a wrinkled apron open on the side to 
show a moiré panel trimmed with embroidery. 
Box-pleating at the foot and on the train. 

Fig. 5.—This beautiful bridal dress has a basque 
and train of cream white watered silk, with a pet- 





ticoat front of white satin richly wrought with 
pearl beads and chenille. On the sides are shirred 
panels of white satin. The train has knife-pleated 
satin on the edges. The basque has a garniture 
of pearl lace, and bouquets of white lilies and 
orange blossoms. The edge of the basque and 
sleeves is trimmed with a row of pearl beads. 
Fig. 6.—This dinner dress has a basque and 
train of brocaded satin—olive green ground, with 
rose pink flowers—and its trimmings are of olive 
satin caught into shell figures by the needle. The 
corsage bouquet is of Marshal Niel roses. 
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As I neared the bottom of the hill, a dog-cart 
drawn by a high-stepping chestnut dashed up to 
the door of the “ Greyhound,” and the next mo- 
ment I was shaking hands with Wolstenholme 
of Baliol—Wolstenholme of Baliol, as handsome 
as ever, dressed with the same careless dandyism, 
looking not a day older than when I last saw him 
at Oxford! He gripped me by both hands, vowed 
that I was his guest for the next three days, and 
insisted on carrying me off at once to Blackwater 
Chase. In vain I urged that I had two schools 
to inspect to-morrow ten miles the other side of 
Drumley, that I had a horse and trap waiting, 
and that my room was ordered at the “ Feathers.” 
Wolstenholme laughed away my objections. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “you will simply 
send your horse and trap back with a message to 
the “ Feathers,” and a couple of telegrams to be 
dispatched to the two schools from Drumley sta- 
tion. Unforeseen circumstances compel you to 
defer those inspections till next week.” 

And with this, in his masterful way, he shouted 
to the landlord to send my portmanteau up to 
the manor-house, pushed me up before him into 
the dog-cart, gave the chestnut his head, and rat- 
tled me off to Blackwater Chase. 

It was a gloomy old barrack of a place, stand- 
ing high in the midst of a sombre deer park some 
six or seven miles in circumference. An avenue 
of oaks, now leafless, led up to the house; and a 
mournful heron-haunted tarn in the loneliest part 
of the park gave to the estate its name of Black- 
water Chase. The place, in fact, was more like 
a border fastness than an English north-country 
mansion. Wolstenholme took me through the 
picture-gallery and reception-rooms after lunch- 
eon, and then for a canter round the park; and 
in the evening we dined at the upper end of a 
great oak hall hung with antlers and armor and 
antiquated weapons of warfare and sport. 

“ Now to-morrow,” said my host, as we sat over 
our claret in front of a blazing log fire—* to- 
morrow, if we have decent weather, you shall have 
a day’s shooting on the moors; and on Friday, if 
you will but be persuaded to stay a day longer, I 
will drive you over to Broomhead, and give you a 
run with the Duke’s hounds, Not hunt? My 
dear fellow, what nonsense! All our parsons 
hunt in this part of the world. By-the-way, have 
you ever been down a coal-pit? No? Thena 
new experience awaits you. I'll take you down 
Carshalton shaft, and show you the home of the 
gnomes and trolls.” 

“Ts Carshalton one of your own mines?” I 
asked. 

“ All these pits are mine,” he replied. “I am 
King of Hades, and rule the under world as well 
as the upper. There is coal everywhere underly- 
ing these moors. The whole place is honeycomb- 
ed with shafts and galleries. One of our richest 
seams runs under this house, and there are up- 
ward of forty men at work in it a quarter of a 
mile below our feet here every day. Another 
leads right away under the park, Heaven only 
knows how far. My father began working it 
five-and-twenty years ago, and we have gone on 
working it ever since; yet it shows no sign of 
failing.” 

“ You must be as rich as a prince with a fairy 
godmother.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well,” he said, lightly, “I am rich enough to 
commit what follies I please, and that is saying 
a good deal. But then to be always squandering 
money, always rambling about the world, al- 
ways gratifying the impulse of the moment, is 
that happiness? I have been trying the experi- 
ment for the last ten years, and with what result ? 
Would you like to see?” 

He snatched up a lamp and led the way through 
a long suite of unfurnished rooms, the floors of 
which were piled high with packing-cases of all 
sizes and shapes, labelled with the names of va- 
rious foreign ports, and the addresses of foreign 
agents innumerable. What did they contain? 
Precious marbles from Italy and Greece and Asia 
Minor; priceless paintings by old and modern 
masters; antiquities from the Nile, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates; enamels from Persia, porce- 
lain from China, bronzes from Japan, strange 
sculptures from Peru; arms, mosaics, ivories, 
wood-carvings, skins, tapestries, old Italian cab- 
inets, painted bride-chests, Etruscan terra cottas ; 
treasures of all countries, of all ages, never even 


. unpacked since they crossed that threshold, which 


the master’s foot had crossed but twice during 
the ten years it had taken to buy them! Should 
he ever open them, ever arrange them, ever enjoy 
them? Perhaps—if he became weary of wan- 
dering, if he married, if he built a gallery to re- 
ceive them. If not, well, he might found and 
endow a museum, or leave the things to the na- 
tion. What did it matter? Collecting was like 
fox-hunting—the pleasure was in the pursuit, and 
ended with it, 





We sat up late that first night—I can hardly 
say conversing, for Wolstenholme did the talking, 
while I, willing to be amused, led him on to tell 
me something of his wanderings by land and sea. 
So the time passed in stories of adventure—of per- 
ilous peaks ascended, of deserts traversed, of un- 
known ruins explored, of “ hair-breadth ’scapes” 
from icebergs and earthquakes and storms; and 
when at last he flung the end of his cigar into 
the fire, and discovered that it was time to go to 
bed, the clock on the mantel-shelf pointed far on 
among the small hours of the morning. 

Next day, according to the programme made out 
for my entertainment, we did some seven hours’ 
partridge-shooting on the moors; and the day 
next following I was to go down Carshalton shaft 
before breakfast, and after breakfast ride over to 
a place some fifteen miles distant, called Picts’ 
Camp, there to see a stone circle and the ruins of 
a prehistoric fort. 

Unused to field-sports, I slept heavily after 
those seven hours with the guns, and was slow 
to wake when Wolstenholme’s valet came next 
morning to my bedside with the water-proof suit 
in which I was to effect my descent into Hades. 

“Mr. Wolstenholme says, sir, that you had bet- 
ter not take your bath till you come back,” said 
this gentlemanly vassal, disposing the ungainly 
garments across the back of a chair as artistical- 
ly as if he were laying out my best evening suit. 
“ And you will be pleased to dress warmly under- 
neath the water-proofs, for it is very chilly in the 
mine.” 

I surveyed the garments with reluctance. The 
morning was frosty, and the prospect of being 
lowered into the bowels of the earth, cold, fast- 
ing, and unwashed, was anything but attractive. 
Should I send word that I would rather not go? 
I hesitated ; but while I was hesitating, the gen- 
tlemanly valet vanished, and my opportunity was 
lost. Grumbling and shivering, I got up, donned 
the cold and shiny suit, and went down stairs. 

A murmur of voices met my ear as I drew near 
the breakfast-room. Going in, I found some ten 
or a dozen stalwart colliers grouped near the 
door, and Wolstenholme, looking somewhat seri- 
ous, standing with his back to the fire. 

“Look here, Frazer,” he said, with a short 
laugh, “ here’s a pleasant piece of news. A fis- 
sure has opened in the bed of Blackwater Tarn, 
the lake has disappeared in the night, and the 
mine is flooded. No Carshalton shaft for you to- 
day.” 

“Seven foot o’ wayter in Jukes’s seam, an’ 
eight in th’ owd north and south galleries,” growl- 
ed a huge red-headed fellow, who seemed to be 
the spokesman. 

“ An’ it’s the Lord’s own marcy a’ happened o’ 
noight-time, or we’d be dead men all,” added an- 
other. 

“ That’s true, my man,” said Wolstenholme, an- 
swering the last speaker. “It might have drown- 
ed you like rats in a trap; so we may thank our 
stars it’s no worse. And now, to work with the 
pumps. Lucky for us that we know what to do, 
and how to do it.” 

So saying, he dismissed the men with a good- 
humored nod, and an order for unlimited ale. 

I listened in blank amazement. The tarn van- 
ished! I could not believe it. Wolstenholme 
assured me, however, that it was by no means a 
solitary phenomenon. Rivers had been known 
to disappear before now in mining districts; and 
sometimes, instead of merely cracking, the ground 
would cave in, burying not merely houses, but 
whole hamlets, in one common ruin. The foun- 
dations of such houses were, however, generally 
known to be insecure long enough before the 
crash came, and these accidents were not there- 
fore often followed by loss of life. 

“And now,” he said, lightly, “you may doff 
your fancy costume, for I shall have time this 
morning for nothing but business. It is not ev- 
ery day that one loses a lake, and has to pump it 
up again.” 

Breakfast over, we went round to the mouth 
of the pit, and saw the men fixing the pumps. 
Later on, when the work was fairly in train, we 
started off across the park to view the scene of 
the catastrophe. Our way lay far from the house, 
across a wooded upland, beyond which we follow- 
ed a broad glade leading to the tarn. Just as 
we entered this glade—Wolstenholme rattling on 
and turning the whole affair into jest—a tall, slen- 
der lad, with a fishing-rod across his shoulder, 
came out from one of the side paths to the right, 
crossed the open at a long slant, and disappeared 
among the tree trunks on the opposite side. I 
recognized him instantly. It was the boy whom 
I saw the other day, just after meeting the school- 
master in the meadow. 

“If that boy thinks he is going to fish in your 
tarn,” I said, “he will find out his mistake.” 

“What boy?” asked Wolstenholme, looking 
back. 

“That boy who crossed over yonder a minute 
ago.” 

“ Yonder !—in front of us?” 

“Certainly. You must have seen him.” 

“Not L” 

“You did not see him ?—a tall, thin boy, in a 
gray suit, with a fishing-rod over his shoulder. 
He disappeared behind those Scotch firs.” 

Wolstenholme looked at me with surprise. 

“You are dreaming,” he said. “No living 
thing—not even a rabbit—has crossed our path 
since we entered the park gates.” 

“T am not in the habit of dreaming with my 
eyes open,” I replied, quickly. 

He laughed, and put his arm through mine. 

“ Eyes or no eyes,” he said, “ you are under an 
illusion this time.” 

An illusion—the very word made use of by the 
school-master! What did it mean? Could I, in 
truth, no longer rely upon the testimony of my 
senses? A thousand half-formed apprehensions 
flashed across me in a moment. I remembered 
the illusions of Nicolini, the bookseller, and oth- 
er similar cases of visual hallucination, and I 





asked myself if I had suddenly become afflicted 
in like manner, 

“By Jove! this is a queer sight!” exclaimed 
Wolstenholme. 

And then I found that we had emerged from 
the glade, and were looking down upon the bed 
of what yesterday was Blackwater Tarn. 

It was indeed a queer sight—an oblong, irreg- 
ular basin of blackest slime, with here and there 
a sullen pool, and round the margin an irregular 
fringe of buirushes. At some little distance 
along the bank—less than a quarter of a mile 
from where we were standing—a gaping crowd 
had gathered. All Pit End, except the men at 
the pumps, seemed to have turned out to stare at 
the bed of the vanished tarn. 

Hats were pulled off and courtesies dropped at 
Wolstenholme’s approach. He meanwhile came 
up smiling, with a pleasant word for every one. 

“ Well,” he said, “ are you looking for the lake, 
my friends? You'll have to go down Carshalton 
shaft to find it. It’s an ugly sight you’ve come 
to see, anyhow.” 

“Tes an ugly soight, squoire,” replied a stal- 
wart blacksmith in a leathern apron; “ but thar’s 
summat uglier, mebbe, than the mud, ow’r yon- 
der.” 

“Something uglier than the mud?” Wolsten- 
holme repeated. 

“ Wull yo be pleased to stan’ this way, squoire, 
an’ look strite across at yon little tump o’ bul- 
rashes? Doan’t yo see nothin’ ?” 

“T see a log of rotten timber sticking half in 
and half out of the mud,” said Wolstenholme; 
“and something—a long reed, apparently— By 
Jove! I believe it’s a fishing-rod !” 

“Tt is a fishin’-rod, squoire,” said the black- 
smith, with rough earnestness; “an’ if yon rot- 
ten timber bayn’t an unburied corpse, mun I nev- 
er stroike hammer on anvil agin!” 

There was a buzz of acquiescence from the by- 
standers. ’Twas an unburied corpse, sure enough, 
Nobody dorbted it. 

Wolstenholme made a funnel with his hands, 
and looked through it long and steadfastly, 

“Tt must come out, whatever it is,” he said 
presently. “Five feetofmud,do yousay? Then 
here’s a sovereign apiece for the first two fellows 
who wade through it and bring that object to land.” 

The blacksmith and another fellow pulled off 
their shoes and stockings, turned up their trou- 
sers, and went in at once. 

They were over their ankles at the first plunge, 
and, sounding their way with sticks, went deeper 
at every tread. As they sank, our excitement 
rose. Presently they were visible from only the 
waist upward. We could see their chests heaving, 
and the muscular efforts by which each step was 
gained. They were yet full tventy yards from 
the goal when the mud mounted to their armpits : 
a few feet more, and only their heads would re- 
main above the surface. 

An uneasy movement ran through the crowd. 

“Call ’em back, vor God’s sake!” cried a wo- 
man’s voice. 

But at this moment—having reached a point 
where the ground gradually sloped upward-—they 
began to rise above the mud as rapidly as they 
had sunk into it. And now, black with clotted 
slime, they emerge waist-high : now they are with- 
in three or four yards of the spot ; and now—now 
they are there! 

They part the reeds; they stoop low above the 
shapeless object on which all eyes are turned; 
they half lift it from its bed of mud; they hesi- 
tate; lay it down again; decide, apparently, to 
leave it there, and turn their faces shoreward. 
Having come a few paces, the blacksmith remem- 
bers the fishing-rod, turns back, disengages the 
tangled line with some difficulty, and brings it 
over his shoulder. 

They had not much to tell—standing, all mud 
from head to heel, on dry land again—-but that 
little was conclusive. It was, in truth, an un- 
buried corpse, part of the trunk only above the 
surface. They tried to lift it, but it had been so 
long under water, and was in so advanced a stage 
of decomposition, that to bring it to shore with- 
out a shutter was impossible. Being cross-ques- 
tioned, they thought, from the slenderness of the 
form, that it must be the body of a boy. 

“‘Thar’s the poor chap’s rod, anyhow,” said the 
blacksmith, laying it gently down upon the turf. 








’ 


I have thus far related events as I witnessed 
them. Here, however, my responsibility ceases. 
I give the rest of my story at second hand, brief- 
ly, as I received it some weeks later in the fol- 
lowing letter from Philip Wolstenholme: 


* BLacKWATER Cuasr, December 20, 18S—. 
“ Dear Frazer,—My promised letter has been 
a long time on the road, but I did not see the use 
of writing until I had something definite to tell 
you. I think, however, we have now found out 
all that we are ever likely to know about the 


tragedy in the tarn; and it seems that— But 
no, I will begin at the beginning; that is to say, 


with the day you left the Chase, which was the 
day following the discovery of the body. 

“You were but just gone when a police in- 
spector arrived from Drumley (you will remember 
that I had immediately sent a man over to the 
sitting magistrate); but neither the inspector nor 
anybody else could do anything until the remains 
were brought to shore, and it took us the best 
part of a week to accomplish this difficult opera- 
tion. We had to sink no end of big stones in 
order to make a rough-and-ready causeway across 
the mud. This done, the body was brought over 
decently upon a shutter. It proved to’ be the 
corpse of a boy of perhaps fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. There was a fracture three inches 
long at the back of the skull, evidently fatal. 
This might, of course, have been an accidental 
injury; but when the body came to be raised 
from where it lay, it was found to be pinned 
down by a pitchfork, the handle of which had 
been afterward whittled off, so as not to show 
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above the water—a discov- 
ery tantamount to evidence 
of murder. The features 
of the victim were decom- 
posed be yond recognition, 
but enough of the hair re- 
mained to show that it had 
been short and sandy, As 
for the clothing, it was a 
mere mass of rotten shreds, 
but on being subjected to 
some chemical process, 
proved to have once been a 
suit of lightish gray cloth. 

“A crowd of witnesses 
came forward at this stage 
of the inquiry—for I am 
now giving you the main 
facts as they came out at 
the coroner’s inquest -—-to 
prove that some two years 
or more ago, Skelton, the 
school-master, had staying 
with him a lad whom he 
called his nephew, and to 
whom it was supposed that 
he was not particularly kind. 
This lad was described as 
tall, thin, and sandy-haired. 
He habitually wore a suit 
corresponding in color and 
texture to the shreds of 
clothing discovered on the 
body in the tarn; and he 
was much addicted to ang- 
ling about the pools and 
streams, wherever he might 
have the chance of a nibble. 

“ And now one thing led 
quickly on to another, Our 
Pit End shoemaker identi- 
fied the boy’s boots as being 
a pair of his own making 
and selling. Other witness- 
es testified to angry scenes 
between the uncle and neph- 
ew. Finally, Skelton gave himself up to justice, 
confessed the deed, and was duly committed to 
Drumley jail for willful murder. 

“And the motive? Well, the motive is the 
strangest part of my story. The wretched lad 
was, after all, not Skelton’s nephew, but Skelton’s 
own illegitimate son. The mother was dead, and 
the boy lived with his maternal grandmother in a 
remote part of Cumberland. The old woman was 
poor, and the school-master made her an annual 
allowance for his son’s keep and clothing. He 
had not seen the boy for some years, when he 
sent for him to come over on a visit to Pit End. 
Perhaps he was weary of the tax upon his purse. 
Perhaps, as he himself puts it in his confession, 
he was disappointed to find the boy, if not actual- 
ly half-witted, stupid, willful, and ill brought up. 
He at all events took a dislike to the poor brute, 
which dislike by -and by developed into positive 
hatred. Some amount of provocation there would 
seem to have been. The boy was as backward 
as a child of five years old. That Skelton put 
him into the Boys’ School, and could do nothing 
with him—that he defied discipline, had a passion 
for fishing, and was continually wandering about 
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the country with his rod and line—are facts borne 
out by the independent testimony of various wit- 
nesses. Having hidden his fishing-tackle, he was 
in the habit of slipping away at school-hours, and 
showed himself the more cunning and obstinate 
the more he was punished. 

“ At last there came a day when Skelton track- 
ed him to the place where his rod was concealed, 
and thence across the meadows into the park, 
and as far as the tarn. His (Skelton’s) account 
of what followed is wandering and confused. He 
owns to having beaten the miserable lad about 
the head and arms with a heavy stick that he had 
brought with him for the purpose, but denies 
that he intended to murder him. When his son 
fell insensible and ceascd to breathe, he for the 
first time realized the force of the blows he had 
dealt. He admits that his first impulse was one, 
not of remorse for the deed, but of fear for his 
own safety. He dragged the body in among the 
bulrushes by the water’s edge, and there conceal- 
ed it as well as he could. At night, when the 
neighbors were in bed and asleep, he stole out by 
starlight, taking with him a pitchfork, a coil of 
rope, a couple of old iron bars, and a knife. 
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“HE GRIPPED ME BY BOTH HANDS, AND VOWED THAT I WAS HIS GUEST FOR THE NEXT THREE DAYS.” 


Thus laden, he struck out across the moor, and 
entered the park by a stile and foot-path on the 
Stoneleigh side, so making a circuit of between 
three and four miles. A rotten old punt used at 
that time to be kept on the tarn. He loosed this 
punt from its moorings, brought it round, hauled 
in the body, and paddled his ghastly burden out 
into the middle of the lake, as far as a certain 
clump of reeds, which he had noted as a likely 
spot for his purpose. Here he weighted and 
sunk the corpse, and pinned it down by the neck 
with his pitchfork. He then cut away the han- 
dle of the fork, hid the fishing-rod among the 
reeds, and believed, as murderers always believe, 
that discovery was impossible. As regarded the 
Pit End folk, he simply gave out that his nephew 
had gone back to Cumberland, and no one doubt- 
ed it. Now, however, he says that accident has 
only anticipated him, and that he was on the point 
of voluntarily confessing his crime. His dread- 
ful secret had of late become intolerable. He 
was haunted by an invisible Presence. That Pre- 
sence sat with him at table, followed him in his 
walks, stood behind him in the school-room, and 
watched by his bedside. He never saw it, but 
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he felt that it was always 
there. Sometimes he raves 
of a shadow on the wall 
of his cell. The jail au- 


thorities are of opinion 
that he is of unsound 
mind, 


“T have now told you all 
that there is at present to 
tell. The trial will not take 
place till the spring assizes. 
In the mean while I am 
off to-morrow to Paris, and 
thence, in about ten days, 
on to Nice, where letters will 
find me at the Hotel des 
Empereurs. 

“ Always, dear Frazer, 
“ Yours, ete., ete., 
“ P, 

“P.S.—Since writing the 
above, I have received a tel- 
egram from Drumley to say 
that Skelton has committed 
suicide, No particulars giv- 
en, So ends this strange, 
eventful history. 

“ By-the-way, that was a 
curious illusion of yours the 
other day when we were 
crossing the park, and I have 
thought of it many times. 
Was it an illusion ?—that is 
the question.” 


Ay, indeed! that és the 
question; and it is a ques- 
tion which I have never yet 
been able to answer. Cer- 
tain things I undoubtedly 
saw—with my mind’s eye, 
perhaps—and as I saw them 
I have described them, with- 
holding nothing, adding no- 
thing, explaining nothing. 
Let those solve the mystery 
who can. For myself, I but echo Wolstenholme’s 
question, Was it an Illusion ? 

THE END. 





A LADY LECTURER AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE accompanying engraving illustrates an ed- 
ucational enterprise which is attracting some 
attention in England, and which might be copied 
with advantage here in large cities that are for- 
tunate enough to possess good museums and pic- 
ture-galleries. A number of lecturers take classes 
round the antique galleries at the British Muse- 
um, and give discourses on art, with the marbles 
as illustrations. These classes are well attended, 
students coming from remote country places and 
colleges to hear the lectures. One of the lec- 
turers is a lady, who gives instruction to ladies 
only; another, a Cambridge graduate, has mixed 
classes, The illustration shows the lady lecturer 
addressing her pupils in the finest school in the 
world, among the priceless antiques of the Brit- 
ish Museum. 








A LADY LECTURER AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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Fig. 1—Ancient Greek Costume. t Fig. 2.—Nero-Greek Costume. Fig. 3.—Earty Eneuisu Costume. 
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Fig. 4.—Recertion Dress, Fig. 5.—Bripat Toierre. Fig. 6,—Recrrrion Dress. 
Fias, 1-6.—ZSTHETIC, BRIDAL, AND RECEPTION DRESSES,—[Szz Pace 747.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN BILIOUS TROUBLES. 


I nave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in bilious 
troubles, and it did all that was desired. I think it 
a valuable remedy 
—[(Ade.] Muzicie, Ind. D. Souava, M.D. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession.—[ Adv. | 





Tere is no Face Lotion so thoroughly reliable 
as that prepared by Wm. B. Riker & Son, the 
druggists of 353 Sixth Avenue. Ask for Riker’s 
Cream of Roses and take no other. Sold every- 
where at 50 cents.—[{ Com.] 





GOOD BABIES. 
*Tis a jolly day from East to West, 


For children thrive, and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys, they have Castoria. 


It is a fact, there is no “may be,” 

A mother’s milk can’t gave the baby, 

While sweet Castoria digests their food, 

Gives them health and makes them good.—[Adv.]} 





POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 


Propvors A Softand Beantiful Skin. It combines every 
element of beauty and purity. Dreggiate sell it.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISHKMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
] - BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Snecessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Mousehold Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. __ Established 1857. 


BALLS HEI HEALTH PRESERVING 
Wii CORSET. 












Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 


/ hysicians as not injurious to 
¢y ea health. For sale by Chicago 
ERX Corset Co.,67 W Washington St. A 
ARRANTED Chicago, ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY lt $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 











Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
ruit Lozenge 
R -of oaanesion. 


ile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
"Sie congestion, &c. 
Pepeeet wy E. GRILLON, 
Sole Pro rietor, 
a ie 1° — 
Faculté de Pari 
a a Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


REWARD 


to At 


75 cents the box. 
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CHANPLINS LIQUID PEARL 







New York. 





Is an yer favorite with 
LIQUID Ladies of the stage, Opera, 
and Conce mt Room. - 


dies of Fashi 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may eave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eaca' 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H yppathie Chemist 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Besence for afternoon use. 


LADIES” 





C.0.GUNTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks: 
Fur-Lined Garments: 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 























§ STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments, 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any ‘88. D.C. Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St.,N.¥. P.0. Box 3527, 
IMPORTERS OF 
HONITON and POINT LACE BRAIDS, ARRASENE, 
and al) materials for Art Needlework. 3c. for —— 
and price-list. How to Make Lace. 250 Illustrations, 50c 


Mrs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 

this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due. to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


























NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages : 

ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 





y 7 hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 

rad; The exes gold burnished, oval shaped, aud Hl | expecially {she values her personal Deanty and the 
r8ONR. | opinion of her friends. PRICE, &6 TO $1 2 
8a. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- | merge and Gray, ha Sent, C.O. Ly with priv- 
cf heating aa shag rimponbie | Lege gmBeOR, 1O7 sat Se tinago aed 
oe ae aite of the eye 0 groove is formed a Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in ew York 


thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents. 


RUG PATTERNS! Sens Wanted. Ber 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


ONLY at my Branc 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box — New York. 


, 12 East 14th Street. 


























Patented November 1 19th, 1 1878. 
An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting) 


SILK, LINEN, COTTON, AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Suitable for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin-Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
will be sent on receipt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER {*S03'sroapway, '} New York. 


WHE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
MASON’S | S- CHART, afte A cbiia sua AG perhocti 





__ Address 





mamen: 
b dost of its cress yoy merit; and 
m every coune 
new prey 


method. 
over the keys =< a Viano or Organ, 
op epee 


indicating 

hands aretobe ps Howe and 

keys to strike, changingits Pert ae and 
arrangement to suit the key in which 


months. ou learn a! 
Seeding Medea! inthe want, “They chee Py ail with b your knowledge. DEXTER SMTIH, the Svs of the 
in Gays: Paes oS “¢, whether there is @ Piano or 
They are to Music oot Table is to decided satisfaction in every cave. Tt cangot de otherwise 
as it does,a hundredtimes ts con, eok te te gepne ee, icit, 
do 


ing as lies ite sic TEACHERS 
THEMSELVES URHESITATINGLY ENDORSE IT. The —— @ complete set (4 forms) end includes 

egebyus $7 per doz. to Agents, or the trade doy expr screeee anens aoa Daa ar chaser 

= will state in what paper they a the advertisemen tye friends we vg ill give as 
Rew FREES our Music Dinaan ort with “at CHolok PIECES OF Usioe 
witH COMPLETE woups AND MUSIC. sees ene the Album sent by mail a veo will enclose 
25 cts. extra, otherwise send by ex Price of Album without the 2 Chart 35 ots No one will regret the Piano or 
Organ, it is the greatest of omplk Address § Co., 57 WASHINGTON 8T., Pilise. 

















T LAST=<$A LOVELY COMPLEXION. z ADIES using RICKSECKER’S 

Ara FACE POWDER have no fear of L close scrutiny. It can not ee 
Harmless as Water. Conceals Blemishes, Wears the best, an 

Senne most natural effect. Its immense sale, both here and in Europe, it 


SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Pariors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s —— of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Tiustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS, 





A warm tron paseed 0 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 


BRIGGS &C0.'S 


to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels. Lag pm — 
tial Letters, aud Braiding 


Supplied by all 
ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 
Three books of Patterns 


sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents, - 


392 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For-RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. , 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasi 
Throughout Europe and 


ZYLO BALSAMUM ir. al) 








stops and 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, ~~ is delightfully fragrant. 
Price enty-five Cents in large 
giass Pcp: Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 


“BEST IN THE worn 










Samples of Knitting — and a hlet 
ving Fules and Designs for inteting bile Stock ings. 
Littens, Money Purses, jes’ Caps and 


etc., will be cont to any address on receipt of Six Ceaut 
Postage stam pa received as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 288 Market St., Philad’a, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 

















its wonderiul superiority over all. The Most Effective, yet 
visible Powder made. Pi 5 ose Pink, or Blonde. 2ic. Wood box. Druggists, 


destly In- 


ten 3c. sta insist on the Genuine. 


THEO. 5 ICKSECKER, Lg A & Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York. ° 





NEW EDITION “The Ladies of the White Houre, or in the Homes of 
Presidents,” the most a Rewer of Washington Life ever 
n 





PE ARL ..; NE PLUS UL 8 ULTRA. 


Seld by all druggists. "ioe yoy Beware of 
imitations. CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., uffalo, N.Y. 


oa » Choice Selections for Autograph Albums 


300 








neatly bound, 250 spicy Motto Verses, and 
25 pepaie: an all for 12c. ; two for 20c., ea da 
TEN & OO., 47 — X. 





THEO. 
L A D I E S & published. A History of every Administration from WASHINGTON to 
the present nod Includes much Personal and Private History never 
the jes of the White House. New edition just ——, “4 
cluding a sketch and portrait of ‘Mother Garfield,” also, of M 
oped in the last distressing scenes of her residence at the White House. No account of them could be written 
that did not include a history of the Husband and Son. And whoever reads the Life of Mrs. nen will read 


eg t toe gr Tilustrated with more than 20 Steel Portraits of W H | T FE H 0 U S 7 
. 

Garfield and her heroic fortitude and strength of character, ‘tnd 

the history of President Garfield from his Boyhood to his Assassination. AGENTS WANT 





BRADLEY & CO., PUBLISHERS, No. 66 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


HOPE.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


a es A 
and perform 
= position, bat ‘tantdike te 
ersation and even whispers S heosd dis- 
geeky. hg refer to those using Send 
riptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
m1 P.K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 





¥ THE HE. 
m the work 0! Nateral Drum. 
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& 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ERY & 


Grand, Allen, aa Orchard Sts. 
MILLINERY GOODS. 


BEAVER HATS, $1 00, $1 25, $1 59, UP 

IMITATION BEAV ERS, 2c. and 49c. 

FEATHER TURBANS, T5c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $2 00, 
UP. 

SILK PLUSH AND VELVET HATS, $1 25, $1 50, 
$1 63, $1 75. 

SATIN BEADED, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, UP. 

BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX,)} $1 15, $1 25, $1 35. 

BLACK SATIN DE LYON, be 45, $1 55, $1 65. 

BLACK AND COLORS IN DAMASSE, at $1 05, $1 15, 
$1 85, UP. 

STRIPED SATIN AND WATERED MOIRE SILKS, 
Thc., 79c., UP. 


Plushes & Velvets 


ALL SILK VELVETS, DESIRABLE COLORS, 
Thc., BL 00, 

PLAIN AND FANCY PLUSHES, $1 50. 

BLACK MOLESKIN PLUSHES, $2 00. 

OSTRICH PLUMES, from $1 00, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50 
to $25 00. 

OLIVE AND BRONZE FANCY 
BREASTS, 2c. to $2 50. 

BLACK JET HACKLE BREASTS, for 2ic. 

ELEGANTLY SHADED PLUMES, TO MATCH BEA- 
VERS, $1 75. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 38-inch,all wool,3ic. 
3LACK CASHMERES, 40-inch, all wool, 50c. 

NAVY BLUE LADIES’ CLOTH, 54-inch, all wool, 69c, 

CASHMERE PLAIDS, 44-inch, all wool, T5c. 

FULL LINES of CLOAKINGS,SHAWLS,SKIRTS, &. 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


and Catalogue, 


65c., 


WINGS AND 





issued by us quarterly, gives a full de- 
scription of our entire stock and the prices of each ar- 
ticle. Parties residing at a distance should subscribe. 


Single Number 1l5c., or 50c. per annum. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
59, 61, 63 Orchard . a 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Is now well known to be a true source of economy, 
and a single order intrusted to 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


cannot fail to create a most satisfactory business 
intercourse with us. 

Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now THOR- 
OUGHLY ORGANIZED. Do not fail to read our 
elegant and comprehensive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(SENT FREE ON APPLICATION), published with 
especial view to assisting PERSONS AT A DIS- 
TANCE to MAKE THEIR PURCHASES as READ- 
ILY and EASILY as though they made their selections 
IN PERSON AT OUR COUNTERS, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


£6 Bent 240h Ot, 060 OORT Revetwey, Bi. ¥. 
JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
HOME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
©. JONES, Pablisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


©c warigting of Victin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to ty part 
jlefthe United States on 3 to 3 
> woee. trial before 
2 uying- 





&e. 











Violin 
Outfits ‘anita 

12. 22 each. Sen np 
iy | meet, aig eh red 36 page Catalogue of Vio- 
Jins, Guitara, Banjos. Cornets, Fiutes, Strin all kinds, Harmon- 
jeas, Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. Lowest Prices. 
Biail Ordersa Specialty. C. Ww. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, 


Age nts wanted for Life of President 

A Garfield. A complete, faithful his- 
tory from cradle to grave, by the 

eminent biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Outsells any other 
book ten to one. Agents never made money so fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary, Fail- 
ure unknown. All make immense profits. Private 
terms free. Groner Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 


$66 a ‘a week ii in your own ‘town. Terms a and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 





STERN BROTHERS, 
LEADING DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND 


Sole Retailers for New York City of the son 








Kid, Three Buttons... ... 06.02. cceses gee 90 
“Four Sad ice deces kORuReee 2 20 
“7 Siz eo eblauaeecnsva Rea SEN 2 70 





Undressed, Three Buttons.............. $1 30 
vg Four oR Pe 1 50 
- Six -, pp Ae 1 87 


All leading colors. Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of the country. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, Extensively Illustrated, and containing a full description of our 34 de- 
partments, is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d _ Street, 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
have made many important 
improvements in the pro- 
ductions of the Jacquard 
Loom and combinations of 
Raw Silks, and their silks 
are now conceded to be un- 
rivalled for wearing qual- 
ities, 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are the New York retail 
AGENTS for these silks,and 
they have a very large stock 
of fancy patterns as well as 
a fall collection of plain 
black and colored silks. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and haat 

















For Sale = all Sewing analtne Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 23 20MA8.8T. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 





Misses’ and Children’s Paris Costumes, 
Sacques, &c., Wedding Trousseaux, Infants’ 


Outfits and Underwear. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


(ASTHMA 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
fis unequaled as a | ag 
Alterative and Cure for 








Quickly and 
Permanently 


CURED 























Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure, 


Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 





cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep alt 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 
853 Broadway, New York. 
BARLOW’ § ‘or Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. ILTBERGER, Prop., 
| 0 ,| 933 N. Second St., Philade Iphia. 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Ts ableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 


keep is, send for treatise and testimonials to 
THE Kaa! YW ASH BLU ‘E. 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS,—Catalogues 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 











New York. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., = Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF NOVELTIES, 
PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 


PLUSHES AND VELVETS, 


In Black and Colored, at Low Prices. 


SILKS. 


NEW SHADES DRESS SILKS, AT $1 00, $1 25, and 
$1 50 per yard. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS, AT 85c., 
97c., $1 10 to $1 50; BOUGHT AT LATE AUCTION 

SALES. 


NOTIONS. 


FULL LINE OF COMBS, BRUSHES, WALLETS, 
POCKET-BOOKS, &c., &c. 











KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 


special Bargains 


FANS (Silk and Feather), OPERA GLASSES, WRIT- 
ING DESKS, JEWEL BOXES, PORTEMONNAIES, 
DRESSING CASES (from $1.50 to $30), GLOVE and 
HANDKERCHIEF SETS, ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
and VIENNA GILT GOODS. 

We intend to close out our Entire Stock, and 
will sell these goods without regard to cost. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


















Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &c. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


= 18) nt Se: od oF 
OIT, MICH. 


EVERY LHING 


For Children’s Wear at the Liliputian Bazar. 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, and 
Havelocks; Boys’ Clothing, Infants’ Outfits ; Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Hats, &c., for all ages up to 
16 years. Exclusive Styles; Lowest Prices, 


Special attention to Orders by Mail. 


Catalogues free. 
LILIPUTIAN 


BEST & 0, 4 BAZAR, 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., New York. 


$5 to $3 i 














ner day ‘at home. Samples wort worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 











Established 1840. 
JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC, 
NEWEST STYLES, 

Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect sutisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


A_ SUITS AND CLUAKs. 
OVO. 
MILLINERY. ~ OFANCY GOODS. 


=) 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


DOMESTICS.5 
LINENS. 


© Unperwrar. 


LACES, 





Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. {| 


JONES 


SHOES. O CutTLery. 
OD CROCKERY, 


Upuo.stery. Oo 

"a : 
FURNITURE. Q_ O GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. “C)_ A. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 


(1) REFRIGERATORS, 
‘\VHOUSEFURN'G Goons, 


~ $6 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
Sth . Avemes 


JONES «er. iou'st JONES 


NEW YORE. 


LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very comple 
stock of all new and attractive Trimmi 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces an 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 


w holesale Department, second and third floors. 


x Laces. 
Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs 



















S 
>PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
Pratl THIS SK ILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
SAMIAN »,|T WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
h IN WORKING, 











Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Illustrated 
Book of Rules for using the same, sent on receipt of a 
3-cent stamp. Address 

NON oT U € K SI LK Co., Florence, Mass. 


THE CITY THAT A COW KICKED OVER. 


A comic History of the Great Chicago Fire of 1871, 
illustrated, illuminated covers, just published. The 
thing for 10th anniversary or Holiday, mailed for 2c. 
Address A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Chicago. 


OLD HICKORY CEMENT. 


The best on earth for mending everything; 25c. bottle 
sent as sample, post paid, on receipt of lic. Catalogue 
of 1000 fast selling articles free. NASON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, Ait Nassau St., » New York. 








$777: A Year: ande 2xpenses to agents. Ontfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
A week to 


$s RIDEOUT 


$7 A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Agents. 


$10 Outfit Free. 
& CO., . ¥. 


10 Barotay Sr., 
Costly 
Address Truk & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..........-. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.........+..+-. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........+e+ee0+ 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, lk. Y. 
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ESTHETICS OF THE DAY, 
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FACETLIZE. 

A PARSON was Once speaking to a farmer as to the 
unfavorable rainy weather they were having, and say- 
ing that next Sunday he intended to use the prayer 
for fine weather. “ Eh, sir,” said the farmer, “* but if 
ye do, would ye mind puttin’ in a word for the contin- 
erance of a few showers on the turnips at the same 
time ?” 








Present. 











OUR HEAD-GEAR. 


Fogg went into a carpet warehouse the other day. 
He was shown several patterns, but none seemed to 
satisfy his taste exactly until the warehouseman un- 
rolied a beautiful Brussels, saying, ‘‘ There is a carpet 
that will suit you. That carpet is hard to beat.” Fogg 
said he did i 
ed out, leaving the dealer a sadder and wiser man. 


not want it if that was the case, and walk- | 


| An old lady travelling in a cab with her maid and 
her poodle was singing the latter’s praises very loudly : 
| “It’s such a sweet creature, worth a world of human 
| beings to me!” 
| ‘The cabby charged a treble fare. 

“ No, no,” expostulated the old lady; “ there is only 
| myself and my maid.” 

** And the dog, ma’am. I've acted very fair, an’ only 
set it down as ekal to one human.” 

————_—>—— 





| Ratuer Tover.—To tell some men not to associate 
with bad company is tantamount to saying that they 

| must get rid of themselves. 

| ——_@—_—_—— 

An old Yorkshire farmer was once persuaded by his 
wife to attend a service in the Wesleyan chapel. A 
little tailor, who was employed by the farmer to make 
his garments, was proceeding to address the meeting, 
when the farmer rose from his place as listener, shook 
the small man by the shoulders, and cried, in much 
wrath, “Tom, why didn’t you send my breeches home, 
hey ?” s 
It is hard to tell which is the more ridiculous, the 

young fool or the old fool; but the old fool has this 
advantage—he will never be a young fool, whereas the 
young fool may some day be an old fool. 

Pale lc 


A little child was addressed by a gentleman the oth- 
er day. 
** How old are you, my dear ?” he asked. 
* Old!” said the child, indignantly; “I’m not old at 
all. I’m quite new.” 
———_>——_—— 


* Ay, John,” said a Scotch preacher to one of his 
flock, whom he had missed for a good many Sundays 
| from the Free Church, ‘so I’m told you've begun to 
| think that we’re not in the right road, and that you 
| are going back to the Establishment ?” 

* Weel, sir,” was the reply, “I winna deny but that 

I hae been ganging that gate, and I canna just say that 

I've ony serious thought o’ turning back in the mean 
| time; but dinna think, minister, that,I hae ony fault 
to find wi’ your road. It’s a braw road doubtless, and 
| a safe road; but, ech, sir, the toils are awful dear.” 














QUITE TOO UTTERLY TRANSPARENT. 
The pawnbroker doubtless could give us 
the true explanation. 








Brstecep Denror. “ Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
really all my securities were burned up in the Mor- 
tell fire. Sorry, but it can’t be helped, you know.” 





Mary Manoney (in the kitchen). “It's awful, 
Bridget. Nather me or the missus has got a Sale- 
skin Sacque or a Diamond Brooch to our backs. 
Sure the fire desthroyed them intirely.” 














A boy in a country school was reading the following 
sentence, “‘ The light-house is a landmark by day and 
a beacon by night,” and he rendered it thus, “The 
light-house is a landlord by day and a deacon by night.” 


he i I te aaah 

Consorentiovs Conpvotor. “I’m afraid, sir, the 
young lady can’t be permitted to travel on a half-tick- 
et; she’s much over twelve years of age.” 

Irate Para. “‘ Do you mean to inform me, sir, that 
my daughter and I are endeavoring to swindle the rail- 
way company? Let me tell you, sir, that we’ve never 
been so grossly insulted on this line before, although 
we've both travelled on it for over fifteen years.” 

iniegiintipeanenes 

“Smith,” said Brown, “there's a fortune in that 
mine.” 

*? know,” said Smith; ‘‘ I’ve put my fortune in it.” 
—_—_— 

A recipe for lemon pie vaguely adds: “‘ Then sit on 
a stove and stir constantly.” Just as if any one could 
sit on a stove without stirring constantly! 

pneenasifipideationme 

“T’'m a very sick man,” observed the tramp, languid- 
ly, as he anchored himself at a restaurant table; “ the 
doctor. says I must have strengthening food. Give 
me something we penty of iron in it.” 

The waiter shaded the corners of his mouth with his 
hands, and then bellowed, in stentorian tones, “One 
keg of nails !” 
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Unknown AND Dusious ForRBIGNER (enfering). 
“ Ah, beg pardon, but do you mind my coming just 
as Iam? My letters of introduction, my dress suit, 
and everything were swallowed up, you know, in 
that beastly fire at Morrell’s. Exceedingly awk- 
ward, ’pon honor, but what can I do?” 


———< 


Moruer (to her daughter, just seven years old). ‘‘ What 
makes you look so sad, Carrie ?” 

Carnie (looking at her baby brother, three months old). 
“T was just thinking that in about ten years from now, 
when I shall be entertaining company and having 
beaux, that brother of mine will just be old enongh to 
bother the life out of me.” 


—_——————— 
‘* My fare is fow),” as the boatman said when he was 
carrying some poultry to market. 


























ANOTHER CHANCE 


, Trate Crp Uncie (to 
is it you never cam keep an appointment?” 


GONE. 


Harpy-co-Lucxy Nernew (coolly). “ Because I've never had 
a good one to keep, sir. Now if you'll get me something light, 
[Z2xit uncle. 


under government, from twelve to two—” 


nephew). “ Unpunctual again! How 























MORE THAN EVEN. 


time for everything, you know.’ 


the sugar bowl?” 


Granny. “Go away now, Eva, and don’t worry; I’m busy. There’s a proper 


Eva. “Is there, Gran? Then what's the proper time for hooking sugar out of 


Review? 


DIFFERENT CAUSE—SAME RESULT. 


Snippe (struck by the jubilant expression of Snapfpe's habitual- 
ly stern countenance). “* What the 


2 ickens are you reading in that 
Something sweet about yourse//, I su Ld 


pose. 
Snaprk (suddenly trying to look grave). ‘ Well, no; on the con- 
trary, it’s somethin; 


ut you, Snippe—and I’m sorry to say it’s 


quite the reverse of sweed,” 








